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Dawn will come. 
* 


Politically-created clouds are de- 
laying it. 


Sense of security would benefit 
from mature consideration of se- 
curity legislation. 

* 


The New Deal hasn’t yielded 
many winning hands lately. 
* 


A prediction: Labor leaders 
won't prove able to foist a super- 
government upon the U. S. A. 

~~ 
Some Washington halos are dim- 
ming. 

* 
Without more honest-to-good- 
ness jobs, the New Deal may 
have quite a job trying to win the 
election. 

* 
Good utility stocks still look 
cheap. 

* 
While U. S. cotton mills cut 
down, imports from Japan mul- 
tiply. 

* 
Creeping inflation is already on 
the way. 

* 
Price-fixing codes won’t prove a 
fixity. 
* 

AAA Santa Claus has dispensed 
to date $887,512,255. Worth it? 
* 

Washington predicts a power 

shortage. Pooh! 


* 


Tax spenders have discovered a 

brand-new outlet: Boondoggling. 

With emphasis on the dog part. 
* 


“RFC Takes Over Defaulting 
Businesses.” That should please 
politicians. 

* 
Will $4,880,000,000 relief spend- 
ing help politicians more than 
twill help recovery? 

* 


Some day political obstructionists 
and destructionists will find them- 
selves destroyed politically. 
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Convertible Coupe—Series 40—$925, list price at Flint. Special equip- 
ment extra. Tan whipcord or leather upholstery. Ten r selections. 





|- 
THE NEWEST BUICK CONVERTIBLE 

" FRESH - SNAPPY: IN THE LATEST MODE 
. Buick’s new Series 40 Convertible Coupe makes _—_ Under this sleek body is a chassis frame reinforced 
P its bow as the freedom of spring and summer draws to be even stronger than is needed for a closed 
9 nearer. Styled in the smart Buick manner for car of the same size, thus preserving the original 

convertible-minded people, it is one of the most body alignments. Try for yourself a new kind of 
- 

dashing cars on the road. Of course, the top stows 85 smooth miles an hour in this newest Buick—or 
' snugly away, level with the rear deck line, when whatever model you choose. Get the feel of whisk- 
¢ 
g. laid back for fair weather. But there is more to ing easily, in 21 seconds of acceleration, from 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


this new convertible than appears in its sparkling 
outer design—something new to this type of car, 
and standard practice in all Buick convertible 
models for 1935. You ride not only with 
Buick’s unsurpassed performance and 
Knee-Action comfort, but also with the 


stability and the feel of a closed car. 







10 to 60 miles an hour. Not costly performance, 
though. For Buick owners themselves say their 
average fuel consumption runs from 15 to 18 miles 

per gallon—and * 
te 

you know or have 

‘ and up, list prices at Flint. 

heard what Buick Prices subject to change 


1935 vials without notice. Easy 
dependability is. G. M. A. C. terms. 


BUILT, 














BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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ODERN businesses must base their decisions 

on bedrock facts. Neither claims nor super- 
ficial analyses will suffice today. Findings must 
be checked and counter-checked to produce 
results of maximum dependability. 


International Electric Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines provide detailed, current reports with 
accuracy and greatest possible speed. By means 
of punched tabulating cards, these machines 
automatically produce facts and dependable 
figures which are a definite aid to progress and 
profits. 


It is this element of automatic action which helps 


= 
= 


to establish the superiority of the International 
Electric Accounting Method. Once the informa- 
tion is registered in the cards, any or all of the 
data may be automatically tabulated according 
to any given classification. The punching of the 
cards is the only posting operation required. 
Today, the International Electric Accounting 
Method is saving money and solving the prob- 
lems of many thousands of businesses. Find out 
how it can aid you. Detailed, descriptive litera- 
ture on request. 


Other important International Business Machines 
include International Time Recorders and Elec- 
tric Time Systems, International Industrial 
Scales, Electromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters, 
and the new Proof Machines for Banks. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS | MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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BY THE 


NEW DEALERS shave 
waged war ruthlessly. For- 
tified with unparalleled 
power, they cowed critics. 
Prosecution and persecution became rampant. The most 
responsible men of affairs in the land shivered in their 
shoes and meekly submitted to dictation and humiliation. 
Upbraided, vilified, berated, they were afraid to hit back, 
even to speak back. 

But a new trend is setting in. Whereas the heads of 
the very largest corporations supinely surrendered, here 
and there an employer of modest or moderate size re- 
belled, threw down the gauntlet to their prosecutors, met 
them in court. 

Signal victories have already been won. The climax 
came when the Federal Government, at the last moment,! 
begged the United States Supreme Court not to render 
a decision on the constitutionality of the lumber code. 
Never did a powerful government exhibit such distrust 
of the legality of its own actions. Presumably, the NRA 
will be recast, entailing the embarrassing necessity of 


starting all over again for legal protection by those who 
may suffer injustice. 


Hot presidential campaign 
looms 


One thing becoming increasingly certain is that Wash- 
ington will not long continue “to get away with murder,” 
without oral and legal protest. Executives, heretofore 
overawed, are getting ready to stand up for the rights 
of their security owners. As the presidential campaign 
gets under way, both muzzles and gloves will be re- 
moved. Instead of having things entirely its own way, 
Washington will find itself confronted with outspoken 
opponents, no longer intimidated. 

President Roosevelt, although the most unrestrained of 
all denouncers of industry and business, has escaped re- 
taliation, partly because of respect for his office, partly 
because of dread of his unconscionable power. But once 





EDITOR 


campaign guns are unlimbered, he is hardly likely to be 
spared as he has been up till now. 
A battle royal is brewing. 


* 
Every storm finally subsides. 


Taking profit out of war: 
a warning 


“TAKE profit out of war!” 
constitutes an appealing slo- 
gan. The principle is in line 
with enlightened civilization. 
But our Solons at Washington seem disposed to go to 
such extremes that effort, enterprise, productivity might 
be imperilled. The profit motive still inspires human 
nature to do and dare and excel. In wartime, super- 
human tasks must be performed. Leeway should be per- 
mitted the Government to offer such rewards to workers, 
executives and others as may be regarded as best calcu- 
lated to stimulative superlative results. Human nature 
still remains human nature. 

a 

Savings are stored-up power. 


ok 

Yet politicians want more =NEWSPAPERS are full 

of “scandals” revealing 
money, more power political chicanery, political 
graft, political inefficiency. 
In New York, for example, it has been discovered that 
several million dollars were being spent in duplicating 
political investigations. One apologist could see nothing 
criticizable in this, since, he asked: “Wasn’t the intention 
to provide jobs?” Which recalls a letter recently re- 
ceived from one reader who gave it as an absolute fact 
that one gang of relief workers in his community were 
ordered, first, to dig one big hole and then ordered to 
dig another nearby; and that when the workers asked 
where they would put the dirt, they were ordered to 
throw it back into the first hole. 


Yet at Washington and elsewhere politicians and their 
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henchmen are moving heaven and earth to arrogate to 
themselves more and more power, more and more money. 
They want a gullible public to believe that they are more 
capable of conducting responsible business and other en- 
terprises efficiently than are men of ripe experience in 
such lines of work. , 

How long will taxpayers remain meekly content to be 
hoodwinked by tax-leviers and tax-eaters ? 

* 


The stars are on the side of star 
workers. 


WISE farmers seek to 
diversify their crops. 
Prudent investors diver- 
sify their security-hold- 
ings. Manufacturers strive to diversify their products. 
Insurance companies diversify their risks. One advan- 
tage of holding companies is that they make possible 
diversification of properties acquired. As one able utility 
executive, W. Alton Jones, told Washington probers, in 
course of a comprehensive description of the construc- 
tive achievements of Cities Service Compaity : 


Some have expressed the view that, except as it can be shown 
that properties are physically related in what is known as geo- 
’ graphically integrated units, there is no justification for their 
consolidation or operation by a single holding company or man- 
agement. Those who hold to this opinion seem to lose sight of 
the fact that this very lack of geographical proximity, or a 
diversity in lines of business, are principal factors in the matter 
of: protection of the investor. 

It is not uncommon to find a short cotton crop, a short wheat 
crop, an over-production of oil, a strike in the coal mines, a 
drought, a flood, or some other physical or economic disaster 
which temporarily threatens or impairs the value of investments 
in any particular locality. But it is unusual indeed to find the 
cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, the cattle raiser, the coal miner, 
the oil operator all in distress, and a great physical disaster or 
upheaval such as a fire or a flood, all occurring at the same time. 

When we consider that the function of a holding company is 
to- supply capital and management, it would seem logical that 
both can be more soundly supplied through the holding company 
than in any other way, and that if the holding company care- 
fully keeps in mind the diversity factor, the holder of its securities 
will be best protected. 


Diversification possible by 
holding companies 


. 


* 


Do your duty now and posterity will do 
its duty by you. 

Effect of inflation on ONE reader requests “in- 
wis formation regarding the effect 
life insurance of currency inflation on life 
‘ insurance companies and life 
insurance contracts.” One insurance executive (James 

F. Little) has kindly furnished this lucid reply: 

“Life insurance contracts are undertakings to pay a 
certain number of dollars in the future. If by govern- 
ment action the purchasing power of these dollars is re- 
duced, the obligation of the life insurance company is 
still merely to pay the given number of dollars. The 
value of the insurance benefits is, therefore, definitely 
reduced by such inflation as causes the purchasing power 
of the dollar to fall. The assets of life insurance com- 
panies consist of promises by individuals, or corporations, 
or government bodies to pay certain sums in the future 
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and interest in the meantime, all in dollars. -The-change ’ 


in the value of the dollar would not, therefore, change 
the income of the life insurance company as expressed 
in dollars. It follows that there would be no material 
change in the capacity of the life insurance company to 
pay its claims as it deals in dollars, those it has to pay 
being reduced in exactly the same manner as those it 
has to receive.” 

Another insurance authority makes this useful ob- 
servation : 

“A prevalent fallacy is that devaluation of the dollar 
itself constitutes inflation: The fact that the dollar is 
now worth only 59.06 per cent. of its former value in 
gold is quite a different matter from what the dollar will 
purchase, within the United States, in goods and services. 
The cost of living has gone up only 12 per cent. since its 
low in 1933; and probably devaluation has not been the 
major factor in bringing about even that rise—which, of 
course, is small compared with the normal rise in every 
economic recovery. It is still 18 per cent. below its high 
of 1929,.or 35 per cent. below its 1920 high.” 

ForsEs retains its profound belief in life insurance. It 
would be tragic if any considerable number of individuals 
and families were to allow themselves to be deluded into 
imagining that the public purse hereafter will take gener- 
ous care of their every need and that, therefore, saving 


and insurance will be no longer worthwhile 
x 


To advance, merlIT. 


Utility destructionists 
start to hedge 


DURING the span (32 years) 
between the election of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, America has be- 
come largely a nation of, investors. This throws light 
on the difference between Teddy’s anti-trust onslaughts 
with his spear that knew no brother, and the opposition 
now gathering against Franklin D.’s campaign to destroy 
large companies. Public protest against annihilating 
such companies has become so widespreatl and so vehe- 
ment that sponsors of the destructive bill now in Con- 
gress are starting to hedge. Assurances are now being 
given that only wicked utilities are aimed at ; and Wash- 
ington does not like anyone to suggest that, logically, the 
holding companies which abound in all industries would 
next be destroyed. 

But the title of the bill clearly states: “It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of this title . . . to provide at 
the end of five years for the abolition of the public util- 
ity holding company.” And what said Senator Wheeler 
when introducing the bill? “This bill, I believe,” he de- 
clared ringingly, “strikes down the public utility holding 
companies.” 

The growing storm of protest against such legislation 
confirms what this writer was the first to note and pub- 
licly record, namely, that several months ago a change in 
public opinion set in, that unquestioning faith in the ef- 
ficacy of ultra-radical New Deal “reforms” had begun 
to give way to doubts, that “cracking-down” by bureau- 
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crats was no longer ecstatically applauded all over the 
land, that native-born American citizens were beginning 
to favor a retreat from political swashbucklerism and the 
steering of a course towards traditional Americanism. 

This trend is becoming more pronounced each month. 

President Roosevelt, his delicate ear constantly to the 
ground, is too astute a politician not to become aware, if 
he is not already aware, of what is happening. 

What will he do about it? My guess is that he will 
conclude that another fireside radio talk has become ex- 


tremely necessary. 
towards the Socialistic demands of the millions of Town- 
senders and of Huey Long and Upton Sinclair? Or 
will he seek to inspire among responsible citizens faith . 
that he and his Administration are cognizant of the su- 
preme need for allaying fears and inspiring such confi- 
dence as will bring about a revival of enterprise and ex- 
pansion in employment? 


Will he veer towards the Left, 


The size of a business doesn’t measure 
its morals. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 


AS I grow older, I find my admira- 
tion flowing towards men who, not- 
withstanding heavy responsibilities, 
have retained boyishness, men who 
know how to relax and be lightheart- 
ed, who know how to be happy, who 
retain relish for congeniality and apti- 
tude for making friends wherever 
they go. 

Since passing the half-century 
mark, I find myself feeling rather 
sorry for industrial, financial and 
other gentlemen who take themselves 
and life so uncompromisingly serious- 
ly that they cannot contrive to find 
time to drop their dignity and their 
concentrated seriousness once in a 
while in order to re-enter temporarily 
the carefree state of boyhood, good 
humor, warm camaraderie. 

Charles M. Schwab has succeeded 
more than most men in keeping alive 
youthfulness of mind, love of genial 
companionship, radiant good humor, 
irrepressible optimism. Henry Ford 
once kept me waiting what became 
an exasperating period—exasperating 
until he appeared on the scene frol- 
icking and rollicking with his grand- 
children and a smiling explanation 
that they had captured him hours be- 
fore and held him captive ever since. 


Mr. Ford has kept alive many charm- 
ing boyish traits. 


Albert D. Lasker, one of America’s ' 


unusually successful business men, 
has not allowed many years of di- 
verse, weighty ».responsibilities to 
crush out the boyish spirit, notwith- 
standing that he supplements his 
work with a tremendous amount of 
worthwhile reading. John D. Rocke- 
feller has known how to play and to 
enjoy the lighter sides of life for fifty 
years; his son, John D., Jr. (61), 
hasn’t yet learned—which is perhaps 
one reason why his health some time 
ago began to reveal impairment. 

Among others who have preserved 
resiliency of spirit, who have learned 
the art of getting a reasonable meas- 
ure of joy out of life, who still know 
how to smile are Walter P. Chrysler, 
Walter C. Teagle, H. Donald Camp- 
bell, Wendell L. Willkie, William S. 
Knudsen, R. W. Woodruff, Herbert 
Fleishhacker, Percy H. Johnston, 
Kenneth R. Kingsbury, George O. 
Muhlfeld, Thomas J. Watson, Tom 
Girdler, Andrew W. _ Robertson, 
Frank R. Forst, John Hertz, Frank 
W. Smith, Philip D. Wagoner, 
Charles F. Kettering. 

Blessed is the man who can 
achieve and remain at heart very 
much of a boy! 


ARCHIE M. ANDREWS, who 
has had a_ checkered, somewhat 
stormy career on the fringes of 
finance, and whose ambitions have 
far transcended his achievements, is 
once again in the limelight, the cen- 
tral figure in a court squabble. 

This time the hubbub follows his 
butting his way into the affairs of 
Hupp Motor Car Company—recall- 
ing his foray into Moon Motors years 
ago. This little would-be financial 
Napoleon, annoyed by the “disloyal- 
ty” of Hupp employees, locked the 
doors the other morning against all 
members of the office force! To get 
back to their jobs, they had to under- 





Blackstone 
ARCHIE M. ANDREWS 


go some kind of a “loyalty test.” 

Andrews is charged with attempts 
to play ducks-and-drakes with the af- 
fairs of the company for his own en- 
richment. | 

The Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange, taking cognizance of 
the Andrews activities, have given 
orders “to initiate promptly before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
a proceeding for permission to strike 
the common stock of Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation from the list.” 

Time was when Hupp was admir- 
ably run by men of different caliber. 


WHEN repeal loomed, wise ones 
in Wall Street definitely concluded 
that Coca-Cola was doomed. 

President Robert W. Woodruff 
was looked upon as having scant re- 
gard for the truth when he ventured 
to opine that Coca-Cola would sur- 
vive. 

The other day Coca-Cola was the 
only stock traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange above $200 a share! 

The prophets of doom didn’t take 
into their reckoning the business 
statesmanship and managerial skill of 
Bob Woodruff and his dynamic as- 
sociates. 
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THE FUTURE 


OF THE NRA 


WALTER F. GEORGE 


United States Senator from Georgia 


WENTY-TWO months after it 
first went into effect, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is now 

up for reconsideration. 

The decision to be made to-day ap- 

pears to be far more important than 
the original one. 


If the decision is wisely made, a 


great step will be taken toward mak- 
ing American business safe from fu- 
ture depressions and American labor 
safe from exploitation at any time. 
On the other hand, an unwise or 
hasty decision might well result in so 
. shackling both business and labor that 
in the end we will be plunged into a 
worse chaos than the one from which 
we are emerging. 

Since I have carefully studied the 
operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act from the beginning, 
and since I have been in almost daily 
touch with what it was doing and 
’ with the effects of the National Re- 
covery Administration’s activities, I 
have reached definite conclusions as 
to its future. These conclusions, I 
believe, are shared by the majority of 
the Senate. In discussing them I do 
not propose to go into any great de- 
tail but to deal only in broad outline 
with the problem as it now presents 
itself. 

In the first place it appears that 
after eighteen months of code opera- 
tion business to-day is, on the whole, 
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in a better position to govern itself 
than at almost any previous period in 
our history. 

Generally speaking, there is no 
longer a need to prove to business 
the necessity of co-operation and of 
fair play. The experience of the past 
months has left no doubts in the 
mind of any business man that the 
success of his enterprise in the future 
depends very largely upon the co- 
operation he receives 


abuses, all codes relating strictly to in- 
trastate commerce should be placed on 
a voluntary basis. No member of such 
industry need subscribe to the code if 
he feels that his interest is not being 
served by such membership. 

I also expect the complete abandon- 
ment of all codes affecting -service 
groups as well as intrastate groups. 
It is, to my mind, impossible for any 
national organization or department 
to produce a national code for such 
enterprises as laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments, theatres, hotels, res- 
taurants and similar purely local 
businesses, even if power under the 
Constitution can be found upon which 
to base it, which I by no means con- 
cede. It is certain that the local con- 
ditions under which such enterprises 
as these must operate vary to such 
a great degree in different sections of 
the country that any code which is 
of real assistance in one section will 
almost certainly be an equally great 
burden in some other section where 
local conditions are widely different. 

The elimination of all but key in- 
terstate industries from the field of 
national codes would greatly reduce 
the total number of codes in opera- 
tion with a saving of many millions 
of dollars in expense to both govern- 
ment and business. 

But if we need simplification and 
reduction in the number of codes and 
their operation we need much more 
a clarification of the codes themselves. 
Most of them were made under 
strong pressure ; since then, they have 
been constantly changed, either to 
eliminate unworkable provisions or to 
add provisions which had been over- 
looked. Scores of the codes have be- 





from his fellows. 
But in too many 
cases the formula- 
tion of a code has led 
to clubbing small 
units of an industry 
or trade group into 
accepting terms 
which are directly 
harmful to them. 
This has appeared 
especially in groups 
made up of only a 
few units and where 
one or two of these 
units are almost 
wholly dominant in 
size and resources, 
In nearly every such 
case it is found that 
the smaller units are 
almost solely engaged 
in intrastate busi- 
ness. To avoid such 


ally passes. 





MEET SENATOR GEORGE! 


Walter Franklin George, senior United States 
Senator from Georgia, is that strangest of types in 
public life—an honestly modest man. 
be convinced that some measure or proposal is un- 
sound, and he will lash out with the best of them, 
as he did in attacking Secretary Wallace’s defense 
of the cotton processing tax in March. 

A Democrat and an original Roosevelt-for-Presi- 
dent man, Senator George was first elected in 1922 
and is now in his third term. Seniority and abil- 
ity have won him membership on several important 
Senate committees; independence and progressive- 
ness have made him a leader of thought in com- 
mittee meetings. 
ful Senate Finance Committee, he will play a ma- 
jor part in shaping whatever NRA legislation fin- 


But let him 


As vice-chairman of the power- 
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come almost unwork- 
able simply because of 
the complexities in 
which they have be- 
come involved through 
additions, subtractions 
and “rulings.” I am 
assured by those best 
fitted to know that 
most if not all of the 
codes affecting the 
great industries of the 
country need over- 
hauling if not rewrit- 
ing. Provision will un- 
doubtedly be made for 
that in the new bill. 

It is certain that any 
legislation passed will 
include provisions 
making it mandatory 
for all codes to con- 
form to both the letter 
and the spirit of the 
anti-trust laws. This, 
to my mind, is of vital 
importance since there 
is ample proof that in 
many industries the 
small operator has 
been injured (and in 
some cases destroyed) by the terms 
of a code which freed its members 
from responsibility to the anti- 
monopoly laws. 

Many business executives are op- 
posed to this idea. Yet I am con- 
vinced that if they think back to the 
beginning of their own companies 
they will recognize that, from a na- 
tional viewpoint, monopoly must not 
be allowed to destroy the small busi- 
ness. Many of our greatest companies 
would not exist to-day had it not 
been for the protection which they 
received from these laws. And while 
it is only human that they should now 
wish to protect themselves from the 
similar competition of smaller con- 


cerns by taking the fullest and in 


some cases the most unfair advan- 
tages of their size and resources, the 
good of the country as a whole de- 
mands that they not be allowed to 
do so. 

It may be, however, that some at 
least of the natural resources of the 
country will be excluded from the 
more rigid anti-trust provisions in the 
interest of conservation. Coal, oil and 
gas will almost certainly be in this 
eroup, and the advisability of includ- 
ing some other resources which might 
well be of life-and-death importance 
to the nation in the event of an in- 
ternational emergency, is being se- 
riously considered. 

In view of the proved experiences 
of the past months it is reasonablv 
certain that the new legislation will 


provide that all members of a coded 
industry shall have a proper and fair 
representation both in making and in 
administering the code to which they 
are responsible. Here again comes up 
the ever-present question of the “little 
man” and his protection. 

And now arises the question, what 
will be done with the great bureau 
which has been formed to carry out 
the provisions of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act? 


Abandon the NRA Bureau 


To my mind, it seems entirely feasi- 
ble to abandon the bureau completely 
as an independent unit in the Gov- 
ernment. There are too many depart- 
ments working more or less at the 
same thing. As an emergency organi- 
zation the NRA has justified itself, 
but as a permanent bureau it is un- 
necessary. There seems to be no 
reason why the work of preparing 
and enforcing the codes in their 
largely reduced numbers could not 
well be turned over to the Federal 
Trade Commission which was origi- 
nally organized to handle regulatory 
legislation affecting business. It 
would of course mean some increase 
in the staff of the Commission. But 
this increase would not be as great 
as the number now employed by the 
NRA. And this course would have 
the further advantage of eliminating 
some of the overlapping of activitv 
with the resultant confusion which 
has already appeared. 





Ewing Galloway 
America’s goal for workers is much more than the old “full dinner pail.” To-day, 
it’s a car, a home, security. Does NRA bring the goal closer? Or shove it back? 


Even though further evidence 
should indicate the need of keeping 
NRA as a separate bureau for mak- 
ing and enforcing codes, its reduced 
size and the more limited spread of 
its activities would certainly seem to 
point to its becoming a bureau of one 
of the established departments. The 
Department of Commerce is the 
logical one, since it is the center of 
all business contact and the source of 
most business statistical studies car- 
ried out by the Government. In any 
case there is no reason to justify the 
continuance of the bureau as it exists 
to-day. 

It will be noticed that no comment 
has been made on Section 7 (a). I 
have deliberately left this very con- 
troversial subject until the last, since 
its whole status is in process of 
change. 

Under the permanent legislation all 
codes will provide for maximum 
hours and minimum wages and all 
codes must bar child labor in any 
form. This, however, will be for the 
purpose of protecting the worker 
against the competition of minors in 
those states which have no child-labor 
laws. 

But there will be no need for the 
codes or for the enabling legislation 
covering their establishment to deal 
with the question of Section 7 (a). 
Adequate labor legislation, now be- 
fore Congress, will undoubtedly meet 
every requirement and do so on a 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Employers Demand More Study 


of Social Legislation 


INCLUDED ARE 


Civorhee 


ate solution of our unemployment 


“problem or to recovery—is to study 


the subject very carefully. Our first 
and most important approach ought 
to be to suggest that this Omnibus 
Bill should be divided into several 
parts, each one dealing with a spe- 
cific problem. 

“I am very doubtful about the 
efficacy of ‘unemployment security, 
which I imagine means the setting 
up of reserves in advance to furnish 
a termination wage for a period of 
weeks when unemployment occurs. 
Unless such a plan is supplemented 





| THE OPINIONS OF: 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 





FRANK H. SMITH 


F. A. MERRICK 





social legislation now before Con- 

gress, this pithy opinion, expressed 
by W. S. KNUDSEN, executive vice- 
president of General Motors, is typi- 
cal of the ideas widely held among 
employers: 

“T think we are rushing into this 
thing too fast, before the plan is 
thought through. I have no objection 
to unemployment insurance or old- 
age pensions ; but if the measures are 
not sound, and ‘Sufficient unto the 
day!’ becomes the general thinking, 
we are liable to throw Thrift over- 
board and forget that Thrift is what 
a country grows on.” 

In our last issue results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent executives by ForBEs 
were summarized, showing that 89 
per cent. favored some form of em- 
ployment security, that 96 per cent. 
urge further study of the problem, 
that 100 per cent. oppose taxing em- 
ployers for the whole cost and favor 
contributions by workers, that 75 
per cent. are against Federal con- 
tributions and 48 per cent. against 


[jc esta the far-reaching 


*Wisconsin’s ‘“unemployment-insurance” law, 
the first, went into effect in July, 1934. Utah’s 
and Washington’s acts do not apply until Federal 
legislation goes into effect. A bill, passed by the 
Assembly, is pending in New York’s Senate. 
Other States are considering other bills, but 
legislatures are getting ready to adjourn and 
probably few if any will be acted on. Twenty- 
nine states have old-age pension laws. 
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State contributions, except for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

Although New York and quite a 
number of other States* plan to act 
on President Roosevelt’s recommen- 
dation that State laws’ be passed in 
anticipation of definite action by Con- 
gress, the need for rushing through 
a law at Washington is not urgent 
since many States cannot possibly 
enact enabling legislation this year. 

Exactly how representative em- 
ployers feel on this whole subject is 
reflected in expressions published in 
our April 1 issue and herewith: 

* 

F. A. MERRICK, president, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.: 

“There is no such thing as unem- 
ployment security nor any practical 
application in the term unemploy- 
ment insurance. Some well-consid- 
ered plan of unemployment reserves 
would be desirable to cushion tem- 
porary unemployment situations. I 
do not favor action at this session of 
Congress. The Administration’s plan 
has been too hastily put together.” 

* 


PRESIDENT of a nationwide manu- 
facturing enterprise: 

“T think our fundamental approach 
to this problem—since it is not going 
to contribute anything to the immedi- 


by a very clear-cut and definite plan 
of handling direct relief after the 
expiration of the termination wage, 
it is inevitably headed for trouble 
through the enactment of unsound 
legislation brought about by political 
pressure. 

“I am certainly in favor of a con- 
tributory plan; the experience of 
England should be followed, con- 
tributions being divided equally 
among the employer, ‘the employee, 
and the State Government. I do not 
favor contributions by the Federal 
Government. 

“The most dangerous part of Un- 
employment Insurance on a nation- 
wide scale is the fact that if it is 
actuarially sound, it will establish a 
fund of perhaps fifty billions of dol- 
lars that will be under the political 
control of the Federal Government 
and will ultimately be invested only 
in Government bonds. Such a large 
fund will be a constant inducement 
to have political pressure on Con- 
gressmen to increase the compensa- 
tion and decrease the contributions, 
thus making the plan unsound from 
an actuarial standpoint and resulting 
in simply the development of a huge 
tax bill to pay for a permanent 
‘dole.’ 

“The establishment of a large pay- 
roll tax will be a very definite induce- 
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ment “for manufacturers to — install 
increasing amounts of labor-saving 
machinery so as to keep their dollar 
payroll at a minimum, thus actually 
contributing to unemployment. 

“My own belief is that we would 
be much better off, and it would cost 
all of us less, if we faced the problem 
directly and provided for a definite 
direct relief to be given to those in 
need of it—when and as the need 
occurs—and to be paid for out of 
current taxes, or through a process 
of expanding the City, State and Fed- 
eral debt in times of depression and 


only necessary to reduce materially 
the number .of. hours per week of 
every employee, but also to let a num- 
ber of our employees go, we adopted 
what we felt was a very liberal sever- 
ance allowance plan, which, I believe, 
in almost all instances was much 
more generous than anything those 
employees would have received under 
any plan I know of that Congress 
has proposed. 

“There is a limit, of course, to 
what any company can pay, as re- 
lated to its payroll, for benefits of 
whatever character. There are many 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, vice-president 
and general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life: 

“We endorse the principle of un- 
employment compensation, reserving 
judgment as to whether any particu- 
lar type of legislation is suitable for 
the purpose. We shall study with 
great interest the proposals which 
may come out of the States.” 

ok 

A LARGE-COMPANY EXECUTIVE: 

“T do not believe that any govern- 
ment can provide security from un- 
employment. I believe that such se- 








LEROY A. LINCOLN 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON 





GEORGE M. VERITY 
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providing for a rapid decrease in that 
debt during periods of prosperity.” 
* 


GreorceE M. Verity, chairman, 
American Rolling Mill Company: 

“Something sound and helpful can 
certainly be worked out, but to do it 
hurriedly might bring much more 
harm than good. If and when a plan 
can be devised and submitted for 
consideration which gives promise of 
doing more good to our whole social 
and industrial structure than harm, 


I shall favor it. A substantial amount. 


of time is needed for study before 
such a far-reaching program can be 
properly considered.” 


PRESIDENT of a large Western or- 
ganization : 

“Our company has always main- 
tained a very intimate relationship 
with its employees. We have our 
sickness benefits, death benefits, pen- 
sions, and a two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, all on, I believe, a very liberal 
basis. The pension plan under which 
we are operating now provides for 
the employee to make partial con- 
tribution, but no contributions are 
made by the employee for sickness 
or death benefits. 

“As for unemployment security, 
all I can say is this: When the de- 
pression hit us, and we found it not 





large corporations doing for their em- 
ployees the same character of things 
that we are doing, and if any legisla- 
tion is enacted which places an undue 
additional burden upon those com- 
panies, without any credit for what 
they are doing for their own em- 
ployees, it will undoubtedly result, 
in many cases, in withdrawal or 
modification of the present benefits. 
The legislative proposals which I 
have seen, either for pensions or 
unemployment security (referred to 
frequently as unemployment insur- 
ance), do not adequately cover the 
situation and are so complex I doubt 
whether they will function. 

“T am afraid we are being con- 
fronted with just another instance of 
government interfering with business. 
It cannot be made a thing of im- 
mediate benefit, and there is certainly 
no necessity, therefore, for rushing 
in to enact legislation without a 
thorough and complete investigation.” 

* 

HEAD OF AN ENTERPRISE operating 
in the Middle-West : 

“Most employers are carrying ev- 
ery additional man possible on their 
payrolls, and if legislation of this type 
is enacted many employers will im- 
mediately have to eliminate every un- 
necessary employee in order to reduce 
to a minimum the additional burden.” 


curity can be made possible only by 
individual industry and thrift, and 
then only through the government’s 
refraining from interfering with 
such industry and thrift. 

“Business can be revived only by 
security from government interfer- 
ence with a free market in which 
capital can be raised from private 
individuals as distinguished from 
government lending, a balanced budg- 
et with expenses reduced to the 
necessary minimum, and the burden 
of taxation distributed over the pub- 
lic by some means similar to the man- 
ufacturers’ sales tax accompanied by 
an income tax with moderate rates 
increasing as income increases, but 
in no case to go above 25 to 35 per 
cent. in the highest brackets.” 

* 

Frank W. SmiIrTH, president, New 
York Edison Company: 

“I favor ‘unemployment security’ 
for the aged and incapacitated. For 
others, only under conditions which 
would make them want to go to work. 
I do not favor the enactment of such 
legislation at this session of Congress. 
There are deep and vital differences 
now existing among those who have 
studied and are promoting !egislation 
of this kind. When the time for 
laws upon the subject arises, our leg- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Shirts Borrow from Steel— 


Result: Revolution! 


EN’S shirts, perennial price foot- 
M ball of the clothing trade, are 
now getting a new grip on them- 
selves, thanks to a revolutionary pro- 
duction trick borrowed, amazingly 
enough, from steel fabricators. And, 
simultaneously, shirt makers find 
themselves in the thick of as interest- 
ing (and what. may prove to be as 
expensive) a patent dispute as has 
ever come down the pike. 

The production trick is the use 
of “welding” and “spotwelding” to 
make the brand-new fused collar, an 
item which is spreading like wildfire 
through retail stores. But the roots 
of the patent dispute run back a 
decade or more. — 

At that time, Dr. Camille Dreyfus, 
the research genius who is president 
of Celanese Corporation of America 
(cellulose-acetate yarns), had one of 
his bright ideas. He, among others, 
knew that cellulose acetate, when 
heated, became a gummy substance 
which hardened again when it cooled ; 
why shouldn’t this principle, he won- 
dered, be used to fuse several layers 
of cloth into what would be, for all 
practical purposes, a single piece of 
fabric? Which is exactly what he 
- did. 

In 1925, when Dreyfus applied for 
a patent on the process, it was being 
used to make cloth for women’s 
shoes, according to Celanese Corpora- 
tion. A layer of cellulose-acetate 
fabric was sandwiched between lay- 
ers of cotton cloth, the rayon sand- 
wich was heated and pressed, and it 
came out as a single fabric much 
stiffer than a single layer of cloth, 
but with the same fineness of weave 
showing on the surface. 


1,600 Spotwelds a Square Inch 


The process could also be used in 
fusing wool or silk with cellulose 
acetate, and every thread in the fus- 
ing cloth could be of cellulose acetate 
or only every second, fourth or sixth 
thread. The patent, granted in 1933, 
stated that the fabric was impervious 
to water ; the layer of fused cellulose 
acetate in the middle did the trick. 
Dreyfus, in effect, was applying 
steel’s welding process to textiles. 
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While this was going on, another 
experimenter was working toward 
somewhat the same goal. In 1924, 
Benjamin Liebowitz, an engineer who 
holds many patents and whose shirt- 
manufacturing family, he says, prac- 
tically cradled him in a shirt box, 
concluded that what the world needed 
was a collar which, although stiff 
enough to hold its shape, would be 
starchless, porous, easily laundered in 


. home washtubs. Liebowitz, too, end- 


ed-up with a cellulose-acetate sand- 
wich which was heated, pressed and 
fused. But he was convinced that 
garment fabrics should be porous. To 
reach this end, he borrowed the idea 
of spotwelding from the steel indus- 
try, and wove only occasional strands 
of cellulose-acetate yarn into the cot- 
ton of his fusing cloth. The result 
was a three-ply fabric which was 
bound together with 1,600 ‘“spot- 
welds” per square inch, but which 
was porous because of the cotton 
threads in the space between spot- 
welds. In 1934, Liebowitz was 
granted a patent. 


Parade to the Promised Land 


Last year, things began to happen. 
Liebowitz had formed the Tru- 
benizing Process Corporation to li- 
cense collar and shirt manufacturers, 
and to develop and sell processing 
machinery. In March, the first shirts 
with Liebowitz-licensed attached col- 
lars were placed on sale in a New 
York department store. They went 
like hotcakes, and by Fall other manu- 
facturers and a great many retailers 
had joined what they hoped would be 
a parade to the Promised Land. For 
cut-price shirts time and again had 
turned the business upside down. And 
here, apparently, was a shirt which 
was doubly protected against price 
slashing: Because of its novelty ap- 
peal, it moved without price cutting : 
and the Trubenizing Process Corpo- 
ration specified minimum wholesale 
prices in its licensing contracts. Ide, 
Wilson, Manhattan and Cluett, Pea- 
body, among other large makers, 
came into the Trubenizing fold. But 
not without grumbling ; some of them 
were working on fusing ideas of their 









own, and they took on the Liebowitz 
patents only until, as, they hoped, 
they could develop something as good 
or better. 

Meanwhile, Celanese Corporation, 
having decided that money could be 
made by licensing shirt and collar 
manufacturers under the Dreyfus 
patents, was busy signing up li- 
censees. In January, this year, the 
first fused-collar shirts made under 
the Dreyfus patents were sold at re- 
tail; F. Jacobson & Sons, a major 
producer, was the maker, but other 
Celanese licensees soon broke into the 
market. 

Immediately, Trubenizing Process 
Corporation sued Jacobson for in- 
fringement. In March, Celanese re- 
turned the compliment with a suit 
against Essley Shirt Company, its 
rival’s first licensee. And there the 
situation rests to-day, with the final 
decision up to the courts. 


No Ten-cent Limit in This Game! 


The two litigants, of course, ex- 
press complete confidence on the out- 
come. But many shirt makers are 
sitting on the edge of their chairs 
until a decision is reached. Large 
sums of money are involved, for pro- 
duction and sales of fused-collar 
shirts are mounting fast. A Celanese 
licensee is six weeks behind on or- 
ders, a Trubenizing licensee has al- 
ready passed his 1934 volume this 
year. More than fifty manufacturers 
are licensed under one patent or the 
other. A group of eight Trubenizing 
licensees has just opened a jointly 
owned processing factory near Troy, 
New York. And most retailers agree 
that within two years all but the low- 
est-priced shirts will be equipped with 
fused collars. 

But the shirt trade is not the only 
one which has a stake in the patent 
game. Fused cloth will probably be 
applied to other things besides collars 
—cuffs, lapels in light-weight Sum- 
mer suits, the fronts of shirts for 
formal wear; and, in women’s wear, 
gloves, dresses and accessories. Mil- 
linery and nurses’ uniforms of fused 
cloth are now being tested. 

Meanwhile, competition for the 
new shirt business created by the 
fused collar is raging high, wide and 
handsome. When the collars first 
came out,. small shirt-makers and 
manufacturers of private brands stole 
a selling march on the larger com- 
panies because, not needing to build 
up an inventory for national distribu- 
tion, they could switch over to fused- 
collar shirts almost immediately. But 
the big companies are now about 
ready to launch merchandising cam- 


paigns for their own brands (one has 
(Continued on page 23) 








IF EXHAUST 


POWER PROVER SERVIC 


ORE than 5000 owners and 
operators of fleets have 
adopted the POWER PROVER 
Motor Testing and Adjustment 
Service to cut gasolene and oil 


costs, to lower maintenance ex- 


pense and to increase fleet effi- 
ciency. This exclusive service 
rendered by Cities Service. has 
saved fleet owners and operators 
as much as 33 1/3% on gasolene 
and oil and given them more 
powerful performance with less 
frequent overhauls. 

POWER PROVER Service 
includes three distinct features: 
(1) an analysis of exhaust gases; 


(2) a comprehensive tuning and 
adjusting routine; (3) use of ex- 
clusive patented Cities Service 
Tuning Tools and Precision In- 
struments. 

Learn how POWER PROV- 
ER Service ean, at trifling cost, 
help you cut expenses just as it 
has for more than 5000 others. 
Write for our free booklet, 
“THE CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER ... WHAT 
ITIS...WHAT IT DOES... 
WHO USES IT.” Start saving at 
once by writing today to Cities 
Service Power Prover, Room 723, 


60 Wall Street, New York City. 
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WILL STOP 


THIS WASTE! 


| 
| THE CITIES SERVICE BIG THREE 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green fgasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium .. . now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl 
gasolenes . . . fast, tremen- 
dously powerful . . . a super 
anti-knock gasolene. Backed 
100% by the Cities Service 
name and reputation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
and power. Combined with the 
Cities Service tuning routine, 
using exclusive patented pre- 
cision tools, it stops this 
waste. 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 p. m., E. S. T., over WEAF and thirty-five N. B. C..stations. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
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LL of us in business, advertising 
A men, merchants, manufacturers, 
are guilty of the same heresy to 
our own tradition. We are playing 
the game so safely, so defensively, 
that we are doing practically nothing 
to help in the great work of business 
recovery. NRA has not tied our 
hands. We have tied our own, wrap- 
ped them up snugly in the mittens of 
inertia. We are afraid to speak out a 
good ringing “Yes, let’s try it!” to 
anything different or novel or unusual 

or experimental. 
—KENNETH COLLINS. 


A lot of to-day’s trouble arises 
from workers who don’t think and 
thinkers who don’t work. 

—TuHE Pick-Up. 


Real benefactors of the human race 
are those. who have the vision, the 
energy, and the brain to build pay- 
rolls. —W. F. JENSEN. 


He that wrestles with us strength- 
ens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper. 

—EpMUND BuRKE. 


Man is made great or little by his 
own will. —ScHILLER. 


Human pride is not worth while; 
there is always something lying in 
wait to take the wind out of it. 

—Mark Twain. 


Governments can’t fix things. No 
one will ever get me to say that 
governments should do anything but 
govern. —HEnNry Forp. 

My Prayer 

To be saved from making a fool 
of myself. 

To keep my word always despite 
loss, criticism, or setback. 

To control my passions 
temptation. 

To take it on the chin when right 
demands. 

To tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth at all times. 

To mind my own business. 

To give others the rights I claim 
for myself. 

To be temperate in all things. 

To withhold.my opinion until I 
know all the facts. 

To be loyal to loyal friends. 

—Ap VANTAGE. 


under 


Turn your back on any leader who 
offers you ease and abundance by 
freeing you from work! For the 
day you accept that philosophy your 
future will be behind you. 

—C. A. WILtIs. 
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THOUGHTS 


Song of the Stalwart Heart 


Give me always a goal to try for; 
Let me fight till my breath be 
Spent ; 
Give me a dream to live and die for 
And I shall be content. 


Keep for others your silken leisure, 
Drowsy days in the shade or sun; 
I was never one to treasure 
Rest till my work was done. 


No, for sloth is the worst of sinning ; 
Give me the joy and sest of the 
fray, 
Finding my true reward in the win- 
ning, 
Not in the prize or pay. 


And, if victory. be denied me, 
I: shall not shrink from another 
test, 
Nor care at all if the fools deride me, 
Knowing I did my best. 


Somewhere still there are roads un- 
charted ; 
Somewhere still is an unfound 
Grail ; 
Let me go onward, valiant hearted, 
To the end of the last, long trail. 


Give me always a goal to try for; 
Let me go onward, valiant hearted, 
Give me a.dream to fight and die for 
And I shall be content! 
—Tep OLson. 





A TEXT 


He that diligently seeks good, pro- 
cureth favor; but he that seeketh 
mischief, it shall come unto him. 
—Proverbs 11:27. 


Sent in by T. J. Van Horen, 
Jamaica, N. Y. What is your 
favorite text? A Fornes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











This inquisitive generation, that 
thought it had a permanent mortgage 
on the mechanism of prosperity and 
an infallible recipe for worldly joys 
and satisfactions, is now unanimously 
convinced that it must look elsewhere 
and for something other. This ac 
counts for the fact that men of this 
day in serious moments are turning 
to assess the values of the church 
as they have not done for a good 
while. 

—WILLIAM CHALMERS Covert, D.D. 


He is safe from danger who is on 
his guard even when safe. —Syrus. 


He that rises again quickly and 
continues the race is as if he had 
never fallen. —MOLINEUX. 


We need more thoughtfulness in 
our lives. We must find time for 
meditation and contemplation. Think- 
ing alone is a great gift. Do we set 
aside the leisure time to think about 
God? Unless we turn our stream of 
thought upon our inner lives our re- 
ligion becomes a mere ritual. The 
resources of the religious life are 
centered in prayer and meditation. 

—James Morrat, D.D. 


One cause of much misery in this 
world is the failure to go through 
with unpleasant tasks. 

—H. J. Furrer. 


Mere reading, without the strong 
will to learn or: to better oneself, is 
but a deplorable leisure of the mind. 

—ZSCHOKKE. 


You should tell your Protestant 
friends that only communism and 
Catholicism present an ordered way 
of life for the future. Despite the 
pleasant phrases of Liberal Protes- 
tantism, it offers no remedy for a 
society sick morally, socially and 
economically. 

—Joun P. Monacuay, D.D. 


Just the minute you get satisfied 
with what you've got, the concrete 
has begun to set in your head. 

—C. F. Ketrerinc. 


Remember this also and be per- 
suaded of its truth; the future is not 
in the hands of Fate, but in ours. 

—JULES JUSSERAND. 


Goodness thinks no ill where no ill 
seems. —MILTON. 


The man who does things makes 
many mistakes but he never makes 
the biggest mistake of. all—doing 
nothing. —Poor RICHARD. 
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THAT IMAGINATION 


You can board an air-liner in New York...and 18 hours 
later land at Los Angeles. You can breakfast in the Miami- 
Biltmore and that night attend the dinner dance at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Here is the imagination of yesterday translated 
into the reality of today. 


From the beginnings of aviation, the Maryland has been 
closely associated with the air development of America. It 
is but another example of how the Maryland, through its 
many forms of surety bonding and insurance underwriting, 
helps to accelerate the employment of both capital and labor. 
Through safety engineering, the Maryland is consistently 


MAY PAY DIVIDENDS 


lowering accidents in industrial plants, safeguarding workers, 
reducing idle machine hours and cutting production costs. 


Maryland protection extends to the operators of hotels, 
apartment houses, department stores, theatres. It provides se- 
curity for the individual home owner. It gives the motorist, 
no matter where he is, a service that is available day or night... 
no farther away than the nearest telephone or telegraph office. 

Complete Maryland service is available, through 10,000 
agents, wherever you may live... in every State of the Union, 
in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Canal Zone 
and Hawaii. 


The Maryland writes more than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Automobile... Accident and Health... Burglary...Boiler...Elevator... Engine... Electrical 
Machinery... Fly-Wheel...General Liability...Plate Glass...Sprinkler Leakage...Water Damage...Workmen’s Compensation... More than 20 bonding lines, including Fidelity... 
Bankers’ Blanket...Check Alteration and Forgery... Contract... Depository... Fraud... Judicial ... Public Official Bonds 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN BUSINESS 


Machines in Pastel Colors 


Getting off to a false start in boom 
days and later dropping almost to 
zero, interest in painting stolid, un- 
romantic factory machinery with 
bright pastel colors is now swinging 
sharply: upward. 

The idea’ is more than a fad. For, 
as one plant after another has swung 
into line, and figures have come 
to light which show that brightly 
painted machines often have real dol- 
lars-and-cents values. 

Several years ago in Rockland, 
Mass., the E. T. Wright Company 
(shoes), heard complaints of eye- 
strain among workmen, investigated, 
and. found that they were sewing 


U. S. Soil Erosion Service 
Most erosion can’t be blamed on winds, in spite of recent headlines on 
Here’s a sample of water's costly work on 
smiling Georgia farmlandé—a miniature Grand Canyon, 200 feet deep, which 
started 60 years ago from the dripping eaves of a barn, now has engulfed 
the barn, a school-house, a home, a cemetery with fifty graves; and has 
caused a county road to be relocated thirteen times 


Middie-Western dust storms. 
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black shoes with black thread on black 
machines. Experimentally, the com- 
pany painted a few machines buff, 
their moving and adjustable parts 
light green. Results: no more com- 
plaints, fewer rejections, faster work. 
Men in other departments, discover- 
ing new pride in their machines, asked 
to have them repainted; some oper- 
ators even bought smocks to match. 

Freeman Shoe Company of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, colored its machinery, and 
found results the same. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Company 
compared production from a drab- 
colored machine with that from a 
bright orange one, concluded that the 
operator on the latter turned out bet- 
ter work at a higher rate. 

A radio-tube manu- 
facturer used orange 
paint to make stemming 
machines stand out 
against the greens and 
blues of their gas 
flames, and pastel blue 
for cool color values in 
a hot factory. Result: 
60 per cent. reduction 
in tube rejections dur- 
ing the first week. 

Hosiery makers now 
are experimenting with 
inspection tables of va- 
rious colors to find the 
one which provides 
greatest contrast with 
the product, yet does 
not cause eye-strain. 
A maker of women’s 
shoes reports that em- 
ployees keep pastel-col- 
ored machines spic-and- 
span, thus turning out 
cleaner work with less 
spoilage. Machinery in 
the Toledo Scale plant 
is pastel green, in the 
Best Foods plant va- 
rious pastel shades. 
Other companies which 
are using bright colors 
on machinery are Pratt 
& Whitney, Packard, 
American Rolling Mill. 
Pastel greens and 
orange are the most 


popular colors though buff, pink, 
ivory and orchid also are used. In 
many cases, parts boxes, moving 
parts, handles and shutoffs are paint- 
ed to show up sharply against the 
background of the machine, and 
danger spots are marked with flaming 
red. 

So far, the largest users of color 
on machinery are the shoe, textile 
and food industries; shoes and tex- 
tiles largely because of the fineness of 
the work, food principally for sani- 
tary reasons. But even here, the 
surface has only been scratched ; and 
in heavier industries it is still prac- 
tically unmarred. 


Who Gets the Money? 


Doctors and dentists have always 
complained that the client pays their 
bills last, the butcher’s, the grocer’s 
and the clothing store’s first. 

Now, a Department of Commerce 
study of consumer debt shows that 
they’re right—that, in proportion 
to volume of accounts receivable out- 
standing, 66.6 per cent. of the doc- 
tor’s and 55.6 per cent. of the den- 
tist’s were delinquent at the end of 
1933, while retailers enjoyed a delin- 
quency percentage of only 13. 

Though conclusions must be quali- 
fied by the small size of the sample 
(returns from 718 creditors in twenty 
states), the report presents other 
significant facts: (1) The service 
group (dentists, doctors, landlords, 
undertakers) does 90 per cent. of 
its business on credit, compared with 
54 per cent. for the retail group; 
(2) retailers expect to spend twelve 
per cent. of the amount collected on 
collection costs, as against fifteen 
per cent. for service creditors; (3) 
among retailers, the larger the sales, 
the smaller the proportion of accounts 
delinquent. The study adds that two 
reasons for the striking variation be- 
tween retail and service delinquencies 
are better credit investigation by re- 
tailers, less aggressive collection tac- 
tics by service creditors. 


|. L. 0. Makes Bow to Business 


Late in ‘May, a business man, a 
labor representative and two govern- 
ment delegates will board a ship for 
Europe to pilot U. S._ business 
through a new channel of industrial 
relations. 

For these men will make up the 
first U.S. delegation to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which 
the U. S. officially joined last August, 
and whose 1935 conference opens in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on the fourth 
of June. There, they will discuss 
with delegates from other nations 
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NCE UPON A TIME THERE 


How Commercial Credit Company 


Serves Buyer and Seller 
© Commercial Credit Company 
purchases current open accounts 
receivable, notes, and instalment 
lien obligations from responsible 
Manufacturers, Distributors and 
Dealers. Financing plans are pro- 
vided to cover the time payment sale 
of automobiles, refrigerators, oil 
burners, machinery and equipment, 
air conditioning units, heating 
plants, store and office fixtures, 
boats and a score of other such 
broad classifications, including 
hundreds of individual products. 
The service is national in scope, 
yet completely local through one 
hundred and forty-two offices 
located in the principal cities 


of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


poor fellow ! 


KING MIDAS thought he was a 
lucky man. He was the Grade A, num- 
ber one hoarder of his day. Everything 
he touched turned to gold. It was okay 
with him until he discovered that the 
touch worked on. his food and drink 
too. Then there was grief. He got no 
nourishment from nuggets— no ease for 
thirst from a drink of 24 karat metal. 


No ruler was ever so happy to get off 
the gold standard. 


With all his wealth, Midas couldn’t 
buy any of the modern comforts and 
necessities which lighten the labors 
and add to the joys of our daily life. 
Without the wealth of Midas—without 
long hoarding or harsh privations, you 
can buy them and enjoy their use 
while paying for them. 


Time payment financing has wrought 
a greater miracle than the touch of 
Midas—has turned the hopes and 
desires of millions of average Ameri- 
cans into golden realization. Within 
the span of twenty-three years it has 
broadened markets for manufacturers, 
increased production, created jobs 
for armies of workers. It has enabled 
America in the mass to enjoy hundreds 
of modern devices for the promotion 
of health, comfort and happiness. 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL 





Character and credit, the fundamentals 
of success in time payment financing, 
must be inherent in the financing 
company as well as in the buyer and 
the seller. 


The evidence of Commercial Credit 
Company’s character and financial sta- 
bility is plain. In twenty-three years of 
service it has established an enviable 
reputation for honesty, fair dealing 
and safety. 


Employing 1800 people and $41,000,000 
of capital and surplus, its volume of bus- 
iness was nearly $400,000,000 last year. 
It has helped to open vast markets for 
industry;to step up production;to lower 
manufacturing costs and selling prices; 
to provide jobs for millions of workers. 


But time payment financing should 
not be considered merely as a factor 
in retail transactions. This year 
industry is invoking its aid for-the 
replacement of old and outmoded 
equipment. In thousands of plants 
the operating economies effected by 
modernization will, in a relatively 
short time, more than offset the out- 
lay. Commercial Credit Company is 
helping to finance such purchases and 
solicits inquiries from every industry 
interested in this phase of its. service. 


ih 


Commerciat Crepit Company 


Headquarters BALTIMORE 


AND SURPLUS $41,000,000 


Wherever You Are e Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy « Use Commercial Credit Service 
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such labor questions as employment 
of women in mines, labor recruiting 
in colonies, holidays with pay, and the 
advisability of the forty-hour week in 
public works, iron and steel, building 
and construction, glass-bottle manu- 
facturing and coal mining. 

Meanwhile, the International Labor 
Organization Committee, a group of 
U. S. employers, employees and edu- 
cators, is busy interpreting the I. 
L. O. to American citizens—explain- 
ing what it is, what it does, what it 
has accomplished, and what benefits 
American business and labor can get 
from it. 


Waat Ir Is. I. L. O. is a re- 
search, planning and advisory group 
made up of employer, trade-union 
and government representatives from 
sixty-two of the sixty-five nations in 
the world. U.S. delegates are se- 
lected as are those from other coun- 
tries: The business delegate will be 
chosen by business—the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the labor delegate 
by labor—the A. F. of L.; the gov- 
ernment representatives by govern- 
ment—probably by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins from her department’s 
personnel. Delegates from each 
nation vote purely as individuals, 
not as a group, and a_ two-thirds 
majority of the whole conference is 
necessary for approval on any im- 
portant matter. 


Wuat Ir Does. Every year, the 
I. L. O. meets in Geneva for three 
weeks to draw up “conventions” and 
recommendations touching on the 
economic well-being of employers and 


employees. Conventions cover such 
subjects as child labor, hours of work, 
limitation of night work for women, 
workmen’s compensation, accident 
prevention, sickness insurance and so 
on. First, a subject for a convention 


Durable goods got two clear tracks when this 183-ton frequency converter, perhaps the heaviest load ever carried 

on a single ear, journeyed from Schenectady to Washington, D. C. Lest it sideswipe northbound trains on double 

tracks, the southbound load was moved only when both tracks were clear. Because of the large dimensions, a 
special route was worked out and all close clearances on the right of way were measured 


is suggested (any delegate may do 
so); then a vote is taken on its ac- 
ceptability as a subject; if it is ac- 
cepted, after at least a year of thor- 
ough investigation the subject is 
drawn up as a treaty and voted on in 
this form. Finally, if it passes the 
conference, the delegates of each 
nation submit it to their governments 
as a treaty to be ratified in the way 
any other treaty is ratified. Once a 
convention has passed the conference 
in the form of a treaty, delegates are 
bound to submit it to their govern- 
ments ; but the governments may re- 
ject it or not as they see fit. Recom- 
mendations, though they cover some- 
what the same subjects as conven- 
tions, are recommendations only, and 
they go no farther; consequently, 
they are sometimes stronger and more 
specific than conventions. When a 
government ratifies a treaty, it is, of 
course, expected to live up to it, and 
it is required to make an annual re- 
port on enforcement to the Interna- 


Not just another art exhibit—it’s a corner of the Hobby Show recently staged by Globe-Wernicke employees in 


Cincinnati. 


In three days, 10,000 viewed examples of needlework, art, models, wood carving, ete., which com- 


peted in a $150 prize contest judged by prominent citizens. Alse Included in the show were exhibits of the 
company's products. Result: Increased good-fellowship, goodwill among employees 
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tional Labor Organization headquar- 
ters in Geneva. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTs. Up to now, 
the I. L. O. has passed forty-four 
conventions and forty-three recom- 
mendations, and more than six hun- 
dred ratifications have been made. 
Some of the smaller countries like 
Uruguay and Nicaragua, apparently 
anxious to register their progressive- 
ness with others, have ratified most 
of the conventions; but even import- 
ant industrial nations like France and 
Germany have approved a substantial 
number. Most widely ratified con- 
ventions (with thirty nations out of a 
possible sixty-two voting yes) are: 
Number One, which covers unem- 
ployment statistics, free employment 
agencies and international agreement 
on’ certain phases of unemployment 
compensation; Number Four, which 
limits night-work hours for women; 
and Number Six, »which prohibits 
night work for persons under 
eighteen years old. 


BenerFits. To employers and em- 
ployees, participation in the I. L. O. 
offers: (1) A means of protection 
against “unfair” labor standards in 
backward countries (which should be 
especially helpful to the U. S. em- 
ployer with his higher-than-average 
standards) ; (2) an open forum for 
frank discussion of and interchange 
of information on world-wide indus- 
trial-relations problems. In addition, 
the I. L. O. maintains a 400,000- 
volume library on labor subjects 
(probably the finest of its kind) ; it 
operates one of the foremost statis- 
tical and fact-finding organizations in 
existence, with a permanent staff of 
450; it answers questions and issues 
periodicais on industrial-relations sub- 
jects; and it publishes books, studies 
and reports on a wide variety of 
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problems and questions dealing with 
employee relations in most of the 
countries of the world. 


Highlights in Personnel 


Books AND Joss. Books on how 
to go about landing a job, justly pop- 
ular these days, are reaching new 
heights of effectiveness. A new one 
—How You Can Get a Job—was re- 
cently used as the textbook in a 
Y.M.C.A. course on job-seeking. 
Fourteen men finished the one-week 
study period ; two weeks later twelve 
of them had jobs. Now, the course 
is being given in other Y.M.C.A.’s, 
a CCC educational adviser is investi- 
gating the book’s possibilities, and it 
may be used by vocational-guidance 
directors in high schools. 


Oxtp Man River. Like the Missis- 
sippi in the song, safety suggestions 
“just keep rollin’ along.” At least, 
the Brunswick (Georgia) plant of 
Hercules Powder Company thinks so. 
A few months ago, a_ simplified 
safety-suggestion contest was started, 
consisting of a suggestion box, prac- 
tically no rules, and five-, three- and 
two-dollar prizes for the three best 
ideas of each month. The first month 
netted 123 suggestions; true to ex- 
pectations, the second month dropped 
to seventy-three; but since then, sug- 
gestions have levelled off to a sur- 
prisingly steady stream of from fifty- 
three to sixty-four a month. In the 
first five months, 141 employees 
turned in 369 suggestions; one man, 
winner of two first prizes, turned in 
eighty. 


KEEPING THEM Happy. Peerless 
Woolen Mills (Rossville, Georgia) is 
making plans for a $50,000 building 
which will be a recreation center for 
the company’s 500 employees. .. . 
And the Hatch Hosiery Mill in Bel- 
mont, North Carolina, has installed 
radios for entertaining workers while 
they’re on the job—the first textile 
plant in the South to do so, says the 


company. 


Shorts on Selling 


Crop DisposaL. Safeway Stores 
(grocery chain of 3,200 stores mostly 
in the Middle and Far West) has 
its own ideas about disposing of farm 
surpluses. Every year the company 
sets aside a time for promoting crops 
grown in its territory (other than 
grains) which show signs of piling 
up—promoting them by alert mer- 
chandising and advertising rather 
than by price cutting. In 1932, the 
first year of the plan, beans, grape- 
fruit, lamb, peaches, rice and wal- 
nuts each had a special week; in 








ONE OF THE FIVE FINEST 
CARS IN AMERICA 





Priced on a sensible 1935 basis for people 


who know it’s extravagant to pay more 


b de often hear it said that any one 
of the luxury cars is a good auto- 
mobile. But with this new President, 
Studebaker proves that luxury prices 
for fine cars are no longer necessary. 

Easily as good a car as any of its 
four rivals, this President has advan- 
tages that no other cars, regardless of 
price, can offer. Its Miracle Ride— 
which is the first perfect combination 
of restful riding, surefootedness and 
obedient handling in the whole history 
of automobile building. 

The President has the costliest cus- 
tom steel body on the market —tre- 
mendously strong and safe yet sleekly 





streamlined and impressively roomy. 
The power plant, tried in the crucible 
of stock car and speedway racing, now 
has an overdrive transmission which 
gives you an automatic fourth speed. 
The brakes are exceptionally reliable 
Compound Hydraulics. 


Pit this President against any or all 
of its four fine car rivals and the qua)- 
ity of its engineering and craftsman- 
ship will astonish you. It is a car that 
only Studebaker is offering for the 
money, capable of 100,000 miles and 
more of trouble-free service—a tribute 
to the new corporate economies Stude- 
baker now enjoys. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, March 31, 1935 





RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers . . $ 410,184,920.21 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit. . .. . 11,764,616.00 
U.S. Government Securities . . . . . 462,576,971.28 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion .. a 'sick “rane Sa 
Public Securities ‘ 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased 5 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Bank Buildings .. . . tee 
Other Real Estate .. . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. : 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


“oar 20,000,000.00 
roe. 67,905,229.34 
7,800,000.00 
22,224.861.78 

515,774,631.71 

344,571.11 
29,608,878.83 
13,743,019.39 


2,571,808.55 
17,053,245.37 


$1,581,795,947.01 





LIABILITIES 


Capital. . .. . - + $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 7,131,578.78 $ 267,131,578.78 


Dividend Payable April 1, 1935 . 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 239,360.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 12,334,315.92 
Acceptances . .. .« $77,187, 367. 97 
Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment 47,578,489.14 
Liability as Endorser on ieee sa and 

Foreign Bills . 
Deposits .. ce arb i " $1,253,959, 784.38 
Outstanding Checks ste 14,923,319.10 





29,608,878.83 





898,710.00 





1,268,883,103.48 
$1,581,795,947.01 





WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN. Vice-Chairman, Britishe EUGENE G. GRACE ident, 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and President, Duke Power Company W. A. HARRIMAN . . of Brown Brothers 
W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania Harriman & Co. 
Railroad Company . President, The Great 
W. PALEN CONWAY .. . President Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CHARLES P.COOPER . . Vice-President, DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company Life Insurance Company of New York 
JOHN W. DAVIS . . . of Davis Polk Wardwell CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 


JOHN A. HARTFORD . 


243,193.44 


Gardiner & Reed Mining Co. 

HENRY W. de FOREST Anaconda Copper Mining 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell 
Soup Company 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP. ._ President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER 
Columbia Gas & Electric Fimo 


THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
WILLIAM C.POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON .. . . Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams & Sons - 


L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
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1934, it was beef, lamb, apples, 
prunes and walnuts. Now, Safeway 
announces a push for surplus crops 
in 1935 which will be “bigger and 
better” than ever. Reasons: the idea 
has really helped farmers ; and it has 
paid the company, both in sales and 
in goodwill in regions where anti- 
chain sentiment is often strong. 


BaTTeR Up! So that washer and 
ironer salesmen won’t start off with 
two strikes on them, General Electric 
is tying a Spring sales campaign in 
with the opening of the baseball sea- 
son. To get to first base, you dig 
up leads; when you make a proper 
demonstration, you land on second: 
a good close pushes you around to 
third; from there, you automatically 
reach home. 


Notes. Air conditioning is gather- 
ing speed. Last year’s sales to stores 
and restaurants will probably be 
tripled in 1935, if the present trend 
of inquiries is any indication. And 
Frigidaire Corporation is even will- 
ing to estimate its total air-condition- 
ing volume at five times that of 1934 
on the basis of January and Febru- 
ary sales. Air conditioning is now 
getting into the farming business, 
though in a somewhat facetious way. 
At a Wichita, Kansas, equipment 
show appeared a tractor with an air- 
conditioned, soundproofed cab equip- 
ped with radio and cigar lighter. . . 
In Los Angeles, the Housewives’ 
League, disturbed over high meat 
prices, is organizing a boycott and 
distributing meatless menus to drive 
prices down. Butchers have coun- 
tered with a Spring “style show” of 
1935 meat cuts... . The U. S. Bureau 
of Air Commerce, searching for and 
trying to encourage low-priced air- 
planes which the average man can 
use, has recently signed two interest- 
ing contracts. One is for a plane 
powered with an ordinary automobile 
engine; the other is for an autogiro 
which, with folding rotor wings and 
landing wheels geared to the motor, 
can use the highways in traveling 
between garage and landing field. 


Business Briefs 


New Lire? Had roller skates 
been quieter, the roller-skating boom 
(Forzes, June 1, 1933) might not 
have folded up so quickly. Perhaps 
too late comes a noiseless skate, with 
two wheels in front and a pivot wheel 
in the rear, all three made of a vul- 
canized-rubber-and-fibre composite. 
Perhaps, though, the new skates may 
start the boom anew. 


Foo-proor Proor. The belief that 
makers of durable goods have been 
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hardest hit in recent years now finds 
new-confirmation in a study of cor- 
porate earning power made by the 
Harvard Business School. By work- 
ing out the ratio of net income to 
gross income as shown in income-tax 
returns, Professor W. L. Crum con- 
cludes that, in general, “Corporations 
producing durable and producers’ 
goods suffered much more severely in 
the depression than those producing 
nondurable and consumers’ goods,” 
thus confirming a belief which, 
though widely held, has lacked fool- 
proof statistical backing. In 1932, 
for example (the low point), manu- 
facturers of such consumers’ goods as 
boots and shoes, gasoline and oil, 
clothing and canned goods either 
made an aggregate profit or held their 
losses to less than seven per cent. of 
gross. But in most of the durable- 
goods industries, the picture was dis- 
astrously different. Factory machin- 
ery lost 15.8 per cent. ; iron and steel, 
20.7 per cent.; locomotives, 22.8 per 
cent.; miscellaneous machinery, 26.3 
per cent. ; and agricultural machinery, 
27.3 per cent. of the amount of gross 
income for the year. 


Shirts Borrow from Steel— 


Result: Revolution! 


(Continued from page 14) 


already done so). And claims and 
counterclaims of merit are flying thick 
and fast. 

As March ended, the most recent 
competitive bombshell burst in fused- 
collar ranks. In_ sizzling, full- 
page advertisements, Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney, St. Louis depart- 
ment store, told its customers “Why 
we didn’t deliver Fused Collar 
Shirts.” It is, said Vandervoort’s, 
“one of the strangest merchandising 
stories ever told. We purchased 
thousands. We sold them. But lab- 
oratory tests showed the shirts in 
their present stage were not good 
enough for our customers.” 

So different brands were given ex- 
haustive tests, continued Vander- 
voort’s, and “to our amazement we 
found that not a single shirt at that 
time [early this year] measured up 
to our standards.” But the story end- 
ed on a triumphant note. The store’s 
investigation had brought about im- 
provements in fused-collar manu fac- 
turing which resulted in “the finest 
fused collar shirt on the market”— 
strangely enough, the kind which the 
advertisement was offering the public. 

Others in the fused-collar business 
summed up their feelings about the 


advertisement in one word: “Ter- 
rible !” 
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AS MUCH LIGHT 
FOR YOUR DOLLAR 





PER CENT OF 
1921 EFFICIENCY 
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Here you see graphically 
how the price of MAZDA 
lamps has gone steadily 
down, while efficiency... 
the amount of light pro- 
duced per unit of current 
consumed...has gone up 
and up. 
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N APRIL FIRST, General Electric announced its seventeenth major 
O reduction in Mazpa lamp prices in fifteen years. The cuts are 
drastic. .. 25 per cent on popular low wattage lamps, and as much as 
30 per cent on larger sizes. 


But far more important to you is the improvement in lamp efficiency, 
made possible by continuous laboratory research and development. The 
user of a 60-watt Mazpa lamp today gets two and one-half times as 
much light for his money as he did from the same size lamp in 1921. 
Much the same comparison holds true for other sizes. 


With lighting costs at the lowest level in history, why not give your 
employees all the light they need for effective work? Your local light- 
ing company will be glad to survey your plant. Or write to General 
Electric Company, Department 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MORE THAN 
Beecr...0HtS 
MARK MEANS 


GOOD LIGHT 
AT 
LOW COST 
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Durable - Prosperity Koll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 


ALLEN CuTLER, INC. . . . . . ~ Building new $150,000 cannery at Mountain View, Calif. 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE - Converting two ships for accommodation of passengers and re- 
frigerated cargo at cost of $1,400,000. 
AtianTic Coast Line R. R. . . . Ordered 5,000 tons of rails. 
Barpour (J. E.) Corp. . . . . . Will build new $200,000 textile mill in Allentown, Pa. 
Bison CANNING COMPANY - Plans construction of new fruit and vegetable canning plant at 
Angola, N. Y. Cost, $30,000. 

BuckKEyeE Cotton Ort Co. . . . . Building new $75,000 warehouse. 
Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN Ry. . Ordered 25,000 tons of rails. 
Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & QUINCY 

R. R. Oe a eee mt Ordered fourth streamlined, articulated three-car diesel-electric 

train. 

CorRTLAND BAKING Co. . . . . . Addition to Cortland, N. Y., plant will cost $40,000. 
DouGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA Opening new shop in Buffalo, N. Y. Over $60,000 for remodeling. 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS STREET 

Rattway Co. . . . . . . . . Building $100,000 garage in Salem, Mass. 
GENERAL IcE CREAM Corp. . . . Will build $300,000 ice cream plant in Schenectady, N. Y. 
GILLESPIE CANNING Co. . . . . Will build new cannery at Culleoka, Tenn. 
INTERNATIONAL Rattway Co. . . Purchased 27 new buses for use in Buffalo, N. Y. 
KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE Corp. . . . Three new plants have been completed. Expansion program calls 

for establishment of seven more plants in 1935. 

LEBANON Mitts, INc. . . . . . Plans addition to textile mill at Lebanon, Pa., at cost of $150,000. 


Lewis Jones KNITTING Co. . . . Winchester, Va., plant being equipped with entirely new and 
modern machinery. 


Liguip CaRBONIC Corp. . . . . . Erecting new plant in Kansas City at cost of $250,000. 
MarKET STREET Rattway Co. «. . Ordered eight 40-passenger trolley buses. 
MonsANTO CHEMICAL Co. . . . . Budgeting $4,000,000 for replacements, extensions, improvéments, 


etc. 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS 


Corp... . . . . . . « « «+ Penn-Maryland Corp., a subsidiary, will build new bottling plant 
at Carthage, Ohio. Cost, $160,000. 


NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION CO. . Reconditioned steamer “Admiral Peoples” at cost of more than 
$100,000. 

Penick & Forp, Ltp., INc. . . . Building a $200,000 grain-storage plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Puittip Morris Co. . . . . . . Improvements to plant at Richmond, Va., involve expenditure of 
between $75,000 and $100,000. 

Povtan Gorton MILLS =»... ~ Will install new, modern machinery in Poulan, Ga., plant. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. . . . . . Opening new store in Watertown, N. Y. 

TITANIUM STEEL ALLOY Corp. . . Will build new steel plant at Rob Roy Beach, Calif. 

TURPENTINE & Rosin Factors Co. Will erect. large still at Statesboro, Ga. 

Unitep Etectric Rattways Co. . Placed order for thirteen 40-passenger trolley buses. 


Union Bac & Parer COMPANY . . Will build a $4,000,000 plant at Savannah, Ga., to make paper from 
slash pine. 


WesTERN Paciric R. R. . . . . Placed order for 3,000 tons of, rails. 


Yettow & CHECKER CaB Co. . . Augmenting fleet of taxicabs in San Francisco with $100,000 worth 
of new equipment. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


Slow—But Funny 


Every so often, bureaucracy is ex- 
posed in one of its more grotesque 
postures. 

Among the various authorities 
vested in the new Federal Commu- 
nications Commission last year was 
that of issuing certificates of con- 
venience and necessity for all tele- 
phone and telegraph extensions or 
abandonments. — 

Then came a terrific snow and sleet 
storm along the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland on the night of January 
24, 1935. The tempest wiped out 
miles of pole lines and completely 
paralyzed local communication. 

Before the storm was spent, A. T. 
& T. engineers were ready with plans 
to rebuild the lines. So complete was 
the wreckage that mere patching and 
rehabilitation would not suffice. A 
whole new web of communication 
lines was needed. 

In their calculations, the telephone 
engineers made provision for estima- 
ted line loads to 1950, fifteen years 
hence. Extensive underground cable 
systems were plotted to replace the 
antiquated pole lines. To the tele- 
phone company the idea of building 
to 1950 needs was mere routine, yet 
it appeared to be national planning of 
a type which might be expected to 
win instant attention in official Wash- 
ington, where practically everybody 
always is up to his eyebrows in plans 
and plans for plans. 

But the certificate of convenience 
and necessity was not promptly forth- 
coming. As a matter of fact, it was 
not issued until March. 25. 

Ah! A Wicked “Plot”! 

Sixty days is a long time to be 
without telephone lines, even in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia. When, 
at length, public pressure for a re- 
sumption of normal service became 
overwhelming a Senator and a span 
of Congressmen were called into the 
act. It was then discovered, accord- 
ing to the official record, that some 
of the keen-eyed youngsters in the 
FCC had spotted in the 1950 exten- 


sion plan a wicked holding-company 
plot to saddle burdensome capital in- 


-vestments upon the telephone system 


of the tri-state peninsula. 

The certificate was issued eventual- 
ly—on approximately the date the 
work, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been completed. 

Multiply this instance by 1,000 for 
every business day of the year and 
you begin to glimpse the full sig- 
nificance of the phrase “straitjacket- 
ing business.” 


Extra Lights 


So long as government keeps 
fingers out of the world’s really es- 
sential work, the plague of bureau- 
cracy, although costly, still is not in- 
tolerable. Bureaus may stumble over 
each other indefinitely, so long as 
they are only debating the best color 
for two-cent postage stamps. 

But when the bureaucratic debate 
turns upon certificates of conve- 
nience and necessity, the price of 
cotton, the wage rate, extended point- 
less debate and unending indecision 
become intolerable. Business shrinks 
of a slow dry rot. 

The recent annual Japanese Cherry 
Blossom Festival along the Wash- 
ington Tidal Basin is a case in point. 
There, bureau asked bureau about 
the lights for weeks on end, the re- 
sult of it all being—no lights. 

Last year, an eager and effervescent 
committee purchased 450 flood lights 
for tree mounting in the Tidal Basin 
drives. The Potomac Electric Power 
Company obligingly strung $2,200 
worth of special wires, and the il- 
lumination was, to put it mildly, 
colossal. 


Orphans of Bureaucracy 


The festival over, the 450 flood 
lamps were placed in a downtown 
storehouse. During the Winter, sev- 


. enty of them were destroyed by fire. 


Another twenty-five were broken. 
But there still were 355 fit for service. 

Several weeks ago, the Potomac 
Electric Power Company began ask- 
ing discreetly about wiring plans for 
the 1935 festival. 

The National. Capital Park and 
Planning Commission disclaimed 
ownership of the flood lamps. So did 
the National Park Service. So did 
the Commissioners for the District 
of Columbia. 

If anybody could use 355 nice, 
high-powered flood lights he prob- 
ably could buy them cheaply in Wash- 
ington. The equipment is literally 
rotting in storage. The prospective 
buyer’s only difficulty would be in 
finding the official vested with au- 
thority to sell them. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


Cool 
Clean 


Quiet 


To completely air-condition our five 
finest trains to California, we are spend- 
ing more than $2,000,000. The job will 
be finished early this summer. In every 
car on the Sunset Limited (New Or- 
leans-Los Angeles), Golden State Lim- 
ited (Chicago-Los Angeles), Overland 
Limited and Pacific Limited (Chicago- 
San Francisco) and Cascade (Portland- 
San Francisco), you'll enjoy the cool, 
clean, quiet luxury of fresh, conditioned 
air. There will be no extra charge for 
this convenience. 


Low summer roundtrip fares to Cali- 
fornia are in effect from May 15 to 
October 15. Plan to see the California 
Pacific International Exposition. (San 
Diego, May 29 to November 11). We 
will have direct, through air-conditioned 
Pullman service on the Sunset Limited 
and Golden State Limited via Carriso 
Gorge and Agua Caliente. A new book- 
let describing the Exposition will be 
sent upon request. 






The Salad Bowl 


HELP YOURSELF 


If imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
many restaurants have flattered us by| 
adopting the Salad Bowl and Casserole, 
two specialties originated by our dining 
car service. They are placed before you 
and you help yourself to as much as you 
want. These specialties are featured in 
our popular “Meals Select”—complete 
luncheons and dinners for as little as 80c. 


We are proud of our dining car service 
and of our reputation for western hos- 
pitality. Next time you come West, we 
invite you to see the West on Southern 
Pacific. 


For information about a trip to California 
or Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
M-4, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 





Southern Pacific 
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A greater measure of normalcy 
elsewhere. 

That summarizes conditions. 

The outlook, therefore, still is 
cloudy. 

Security values reflect the prevail- 
ing uncertainty. Commodities move 
irregularly. Few contracts for dis- 
tant delivery of materials are being 
placed by manufacturers, and retail- 
ers are also ordering mainly from 
hand-to-mouth. 

Latest economic statistics reveal 
more or less recession in various 
lines. First-quarter corporation re- 
ports are mixed. In most lines— 
automobiles and refrigeration are 
notable exceptions—the new quarter 
has not opened zestfully. Building 
still lags. 

Little or no progress is recorded 
in re-absorbing unemployed. 

Washington continues to constitute 
the chief breeding-ground of appre- 
hension. Notwithstanding unmistak- 
able opposition to the Administra- 
tion’s “anti” policies, neither Presi- 
dent Roosevelt nor lawmakers have 
yet exhibited any convincing modifi- 
cation of attitude—except that efforts 
are now being made to assure the 
public that the tiger-teeth in the util- 
ity bill are really not intended to bite 
fatally. 


[MA erate hesitancy at the top. 


Where Are We Headed? 


One significant development is the 
appearance of widespread fear among 
other industries that the Administra- 
tion’s program entails extending 
similar treatment to them. Bluntly, 
Washington contacts have created the 
distinct impression that the New Deal 
aspires to “get after” all kinds of 
holding companies. And since indus- 
try, transportation, mining, etc., func- 
tion largely through holding compa- 
nies, this prospect naturally alarms. 

Unless President Roosevelt takes 
early occasion to dissipate such ideas, 
there is scant likelihood of substan- 
tial improvement in sentiment, in in- 
dustrial activity or in employment. 

Another “fireside” radio talk by 
the Chief Executive is overdue. 

“Will his next turn be towards the 
Left or towards the Right?” is the 
question exciting speculation every- 
where. 

His utility message to Congress 
was most vehement. Moreover, the 
hand of friendship, extended for a 
brief period to experienced men of 
affairs, was withdrawn some time ago 
and out of Washington in recent 
months has come cold comfort for 
employers and investors. 

Business leaders view the state of 
affairs at Washington as muddled 
and befuddled. What’s going to hap- 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


lf New Deal 
Continues 


to Miss Fire, 
Look Out! 


pen to NRA? What revolutionary 
banking legislation may be enacted? 
Will social legislation entailing the 
most momentous consequences be 
given mature consideration, or will 

















Courtesy, New York Tribune, Inc. 


Suspense No Longer Confined to Business 


half-baked action be hastily taken? 
What stand will the Administration 
take on the maneuvers of labor leaqd- 
ers to enforce closed shops through- 
out industries which heretofore have 
effectively resisted such a scheme? 

How rapidly and how sensibly will 
the new billions made available for 
relief work be distributed, and how 
much effect, if any, will such spend- 
ing have in the way of stimulating 
purchasing? Will TVA, now beset 
by diverse court decisions, contrive to 
throw off all legal restraints and 
plunge ahead with its plans so de- 
structive and discouraging to utility 
properties widely owned by investors? 

Will bonus and other drains upon 
the Treasury lead to starting money- 
printing presses? Will radicals and 
inflationists reach the ascendency in 
Congress? Will vast sums be em- 
ployed to bolster-up cotton and other 
products so drastically that export 
demand will shrink severely? Will 
Secretary of State Hull manage to 
consummate more important foreign 
trade treaties than heretofore? 

These are questions awaiting an- 
swer. Until the fog enshrouding 
some of them lifts, entrepreneurs will 
remain timid. 


Demagogues Woo the Masses 


Meanwhile, the ebullitions of dema- 
gogues who promise a gullible public 
the sun, moon and stars are attract- 
ing millions of followers. The age- 
old idea of getting something for 
nothing has manifestly lost none of 
its appeal. Those of us who realize 
the utter impossibility of redistribut- 
ing wealth after the fashion so 
vaguely and irresponsibly proposed 
are tempted either to ignore or scoff 
at the current clamor. But the vol- 
ume of mail deluging this writer re- 
veals awesomely that an amazing 
number of men and women have been 
captivated by our Dr. Townsends and 
Huey Longs and Father Coughlins. 

How can this menace be removed? 

It is easier to say off-hand “by 
education” than it would be to dis- 
seminate the necessary amount of 
education. 

As I see it, the surest way of mit- 
igating what has become a very real 
peril is for President Roosevelt to 
lose no time in shaping events at 
Washington in such a way as to bring 
about a new forward movement in 
business, restored faith in stability, 
greater confidence in investments, 
resuscitation of capital-raising, all of 
which would bring, as a corollary, 
expansion in employment. 

In short, if the New Deal fails 
to bring about better times within the 
reasonably near future, America and 
Americans may be confronted with 
immeasurably worse times. 
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EW LaSALLE 
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ENTERS A LOWER- PRICE 


and up, list price at the Cadillac fac- 
tory, Detroit, Michigan. Offered in 
four models. Model illustrated, the Four- 
Door Touring Sedan, list price, $1295. 
Special equipment extra. La Salle is a 
product of General Motors, and avail- 
able on convenient G. M. A.C. terms. 


Capmiiac is proud today to an- 
nounce its latest achievement... a 
brilliant, flashing new La Salle, 
with ... 


PERFORMANCE of an inspiring new 
type ... responsively eager in traffic, 
swift and unlabored on the hills, 
faster and smoother on the open 
road. Yet performance that carries 
with it new economies of operation. 


STYLING ... that is smarter than 
that of the style-setting La Salle of 
last year. 


SAFETY . . . that includes the latest 
Fisher contribution to motoring 


CUMANU CE 


FIELD 


security ... the solid steel Turret- 
Top body. And the safety of big, 
capable, hydraulic brakes. 


QUALITY of unusual character... . 
Throughout its sturdy chassis and 
throughout its luxurious interior, 
trimly tailored in quality fabrics, 
the new La Salle is a tribute to fine 
car ideals. This is but natural... 
for it is designed and built by 
Cadillac. 


The new La Salle is now on display 
at the salesrooms of your Cadillac- 
La Salle dealer. You are cordially 
invited to see it and to drive it... to 
judge its exceptional value and its 
brilliant performance for yourself. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Business Gains 
in Heart 
of Nation 


business men make is to think of 

business as being “good” every- 
where at the same time or “bad” 
everywhere at the same time. 

Since January and February, many 
lines of business (and particularly the 
heavy industries) have been moving 
downward. Or, if not actually mov- 
ing downward in volume, they have 
been failing to experience a seasonal 
rise equal to that of a year ago. 

Knowing this, the average execu- 
tive tends to think that the same un- 
favorable tendency is currently char- 
acteristic of all business and of busi- 
ness everywhere in the United States. 

But it isn’t. 

Over the past few weeks there has, 
in fact, been a distinct improvement 


(): E of the biggest mistakes that 


m a large and solid block of states 
which comprise, geographically, the 
heart of the nation. This block of 
eighteen states is bounded on the 
west by Arizona, Utah and Wyom- 
ing; on the north by South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; on the 
east by Illinois, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas; and on the south by Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
and New Mexico. Only Nebraska is 
missing from this otherwise compact 
and continuous territory in which the 
recent trend has been predominantly 
upward. 

In addition, gains have predom- 
inated in Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Maine and Massachusetts; and in 
Maryland and Virginia. In Michigan 
and Ohio, gains have just about 
balanced losses—but this in itself is 
an improvement. 

The greater part of these states, 
it will be noted, are in the agricul- 
tural belt and derive their largest in- 
come from agricultural products. 
Since only’ in the extreme South are 
any of this year’s crops ready for 
market, the gains in all this central 
territory would seem to be closely re- 
lated to the marketing of last year’s 
crops. 

Among cities in which business in 
the past few weeks has compared 
more favorably with the same period 
a year earlier than at any previous 
time since early November are the 
following. (These ten cities are listed 
in order of population. ) —C. H. 


TEN “BEST” CITIES 


1. Houston, Tex.: Business has been 
slowly but steadily pulling away from last 
year’s levels since the seasonal turn in mid- 
February. (See also Forpes, April 1.) 

2. Provipence, R. I.: A year ago, busi- 
ness here declined from the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the end of March. This year, in- 
stead of declining, it has risen substantial- 


ly... . Taxes collected here in March by 


the Federal Government were $1,000,000 
(about 40 per cent.) ahead of those col- 
lected in March, 1934. While part of this 
difference is due to changes in the tax law, 
another part undoubtedly reflects business 
improvement. 

3. Tutsa, Oxra.: At the beginning of 
the year, business was barely ahead of that 
a year earlier. By the end of March, it 
was nearly 25 per cent. ahead... . A city- 
wide check-up shows substantial twelve- 
months increase in automobile licenses, 
telephones, gas and electric meters, and 
bank deposits. An increase of 5,000 popu- 
lation in the past year is claimed. 

4. Wicuita, Kan.: Appears in this list 
for the second successive time. . . . March 


permits show more homes being built than 
at any time in the past four years... . 
The “scare” caused by the dust storms 
seems to have blown over, and good crops 


are now expected in western Kansas this 
year, 





5. E. St. Lovurs, Int.: Another : “re- 
peat.” Both Wichita and E. St. Louis have 
passed from the ‘‘B” to the “A” classifica- 
tion in the past half month. 


6. Topeka, Kan.: Last year, business 
in the first three months showed no ap- 
preciable seasonal gain. This year, March 
business was considerably ahead of Janu- 
ary’s and substantially ahead of Febru- 
ary’s. . . . Kansas income-tax collections 
are nearly double the collections of a year 
ago. 


7. Fresno, Cauir.: A slight increase in 
business during March took the place of 
a very slight drop in March last year. 


8. Battte Creek, Micu.: A year ago, 
business dropped off from mid-February 
to the end of March. This year is increased 
during the same period. 


9. CUMBERLAND, Mp.: Here, too, a 
slight increase in businéss activity has 
taken the place of a very slight drop a 
year earlier. 


10. Cotorapo Sprincs, Cor.: Here, a 
rise of about 10 per cent. since mid-Feb- 
ruary has taken the place of a drop of 20 
per cent. which occurred in the same period 
a year earlier. In neighboring Cripple 
Creek, one bank now shows larger de- 
posits than were ever held even during 
bonanza days. 
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Send Your Billing Out on Time! 


The nerve-wracking, mistake-creating grind 
at the end of every month can be eliminated 
with the Egry Speed-Feed, which puts bill- 
ing machine performance into your type- 
writer at a cost of only 2c per day for one year! 
Steps up the output of typed forms as much 
as 50% and more! Eliminates the costly 
handling of loose forms and carbons, and the 
use of high-priced, pre-inserted (one time) 
carbons. Uses Egry Continuous Forms. 
Keeps all copies in perfect alignment. 
Makes your typewriter dodoubleduty —a cor- 
respondence machine one minute, a billing 
machine thenext. Saves time, labor, money. 
Gets your billing ‘edit 

into the mails on 
time! Putthe Speed- 
Feed to me in 
your office. It pays 
dividends the min- 
ute it is installed. 















Write for facts on this 
newest, speediest busi- 
ness aid. Demonstra- 
tions can be arranged 
without obligation to 
you. Use the coupon. / 


Requires nochangein 
typewriter construc- 
tion or operation. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY F-4 


Dayton, Oxto. 
Please send information on The Egry Speed-Feed. 
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Employers Demand More Study 
of Social Legislation 


(Continued from page 13) 


islators should be fully fortified with 
the knowledge of the, true situation. 
The Administration’s plan is un- 
wieldy, expensive to administer, and 
will not accomplish a very important 
service to employees. 

“T am absolutely opposed to em- 
ployers paying the entire cost as this 
takes away from the employee much 
of his sense of responsibility to care 
for himself and his family. Work- 
ers should, if anything, pay the larg- 
est share of the contributions, though 
I see no reason why the employer 
and Government might not help 
within reason. I favor contributions 











BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


EGULAR quarterly 
dividends have been de- 
clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 
Preferred Stock Series A 87%4c 
per share 
Common Stock 3734c per share 
Both dividends are payable 
April 30, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business April 15, 1935. 


E. A. Bamey, 
Treasurer. 























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
April 5th, 1935. 


HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.6244 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company. payable on 
the 15th day of May, 1935 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 30th 
day of April, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 








Are Stocks a Buy 
Now? 
Write for this 
report— gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 41-1, Babson Park, Mass. =. 
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by the Federal Government only so 
far as it is necessary to encourage 
uniform legislation and administra- 


tion in the States. I favor contribu- 

tions by the State Government only 

so far as it is necessary to pay State 

expenses with regard to the plan.” 
*k 

PRESIDENT of a large industrial 
organization : 

“If by ‘unemployment security’ is 
meant a statutory system or systems 
of preplanned compulsory unemploy- 
ment compensation financed by a pay- 
roll tax on selected industries with 
benefits paid on the basis of legal 
right rather than need, my answer 
is NO. 

“A system of unemployment com- 
pensation as described above: 

“1. Cannot provide effective un- 
employment relief because of rigidity 
of the statutory system ; 

“2. Is fiscally impractical because 
it is impossible for the people as a 
whole to store and transfer purchas- 
ing power through time by the at- 
tempted accumulation of monetary 
savings. The delusion that mass sav- 
ing for a common catastrophe is pos- 
sible is based upon the age-old fallacy 
that money is purchasing power. 

“3. Would retard rather than aid 
recovery, through increasing costs 
which would reduce volume of busi- 
ness transactions ; 

“4..Would further unsettle eco- 
nomic relations now greatly unbal- 
anced, by increasing the costs and 
prices of manufactured goods, par- 
ticularly durable goods, as contrasted 
with raw materials and agricultural 
products ; 

“5. Would hasten the end of pri- 
vate enterprise and would bring about 
the full institution of socialism in this 
country ; 

“The method of financing support 
of the non-workers should be through 
exceedingly broad taxation at the time 
of need. When financing relief by 
current taxation becomes impossible, 
then meet it by the expansion of gov- 
ernment debt. When the emergency 
has passed, society as a whole, in- 
cluding industry and all other forms 
of organized enterprise and property, 
should be taxed in a constructive and 
effective manner for the reduction 
of debt as fast as possible. 

“Saving and storage of funds for 
the unknown catastrophe—unknown 
as to time, place and extent—cannot 
successfully be carried out. The only 
successful preparation which the na- 
tion can make beforehand is to put 
its financial house in order for the 
unknown day when expansion in cur- 
rent taxation and possibly in public 
debt will be necessary for giving 
social relief.” 






PRESIDENT of an important insur- 
ance company : 

“We have a country which is sub- 
ject to all the fluctuations incident 
to varied resources, short experience 
in government and the changing hab- 
its of our population. Under all these 
conditions, I cannot see that unem- 
ployment should be the subject of 
insurance, because insurance assumes. 
a continuity of experience based on 
the law of averages and no such situ- 
ation can exist in regard to employ- 
ment. 

“One of the worst fallacies preva- 
lent in Washington to-day is that the 
entire country should be subjected 
to uniform laws and requirements on 
practically all matters, in spite of 
the immense differences in natural 
resources, climate and racial habits. 

“In my opinion, if a great reserve 
fund were built up by joint contribu- 
tions of workers, employers and Gov- 
ernment, and this fund administered 
in Washington it would be utilized as 
an addition to Government income 
and dissipated as a total expenditure 
on the theory that obligations could 
be met when and as they occur by 
Congressional appropriations.” 

, aK 

Tuomas I. PARKINSON, president, 
Equitable Life: 

“The term unemployment insur- 
ance is a misnomer ; there is no insur- 
ance connected with the proposal. 
What is meant is unemployment re- 
serves. The collection of these re- 
serves in good times to tide over—as 
far as such reserves can be made rea- 
sonably to tide over—forms of tem- 
porary unemployment, represents an 
enlightened way of preparing in time 
of plenty for the famine to come.” 

ok 

HEAD OF A LARGE, CHICAGO COM- 
PANY: 

“T have given this subject consider- 
able thought and always come back 
to the conclusion that the procedure 
necessary to take care of the greatest 
variety of conditions, geographical, 
financial, seasonal, etc., cannot pos- 
sibly be put into the form of either 
Federal .or State statutes, workable 
under our system of government, and 
we are certainly not yet willing to 
accept Socialism, Fascism or Com- 
munism or dictatorship.” 

; K 

PRESIDENT of a leading office-ap- 
pliance company : 

“I feel the only sane plan is a fifty- 
fifty contribution by employer and 
employee. .If the employee gets it 
for nothing, he does not appreciate 
it, and it merely makes progress in 
the direction of not wanting to do 
any work, or getting something for 
nothing.” 
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How the seasonal rise (shown by Bank Debits, Federal Reserve Banks) has carried business to the highest 
levels of the past four years, in the face of an industrial decline. For what should happen next, read below 


Business Trends at a Glance 


I sometimes think so. But, to 
paraphrase the Camel cigarette 
advertisement that has appeared so 
many times on ForBEs covers: “It’s 
fun to be fooled. But it’s more prof- 
itable to know.” 

The chart at the top of this page 
yields at the present moment an ex- 
cellent example of the easiest way to 
get fooled about coming business 
trends. (And a way that is pretty 
nearly universally followed.) 

What the chart shows is that, in 
spite of adverse conditions in some 
industries, we really have been hav- 
ing a beautiful Spring rise. Week by 
week, business, as measured in dol- 
lars, has climbed higher and higher. 

If you want to be fooled, just as- 
sume (as most business men and al- 
most all commentators do in like cir- 
cumstances) that it is going to con- 
tinue to rise. é 

A glance at the lines representing 
business in previous years will show 
that you probably assumed in June 
and July, 1933, that business was go- 
ing to keep rising, and that you made 
the same assumption just a year ago, 
and at other times when reports of 
business have been increasingly fa- 
vorable. 

It is, of course, just as self-decep- 
tive to assume, when business is mov- 
ing downward, that it will continue to 
move downward. In recent weeks a 
great many business men have been 
entirely unconscious of the gratify- 
ing Spring rise which has just oc- 
curred, because those lines of busi- 
ness with which they are most close- 
ly associated have been slumping off 
ever since January or February. And 


i business men like to be fooled? 


a good many of them are now en- 
joying the doubtful pleasure of fool- 
ing themselves into the belief that no 
end is in sight for their troubles. 
For those who would rather know 
than be fooled, what are the facts? 


I 


Business as a whole has in fact 
been moving downward in relation 
to last year and other previous years 
ever since December, January and 
February. The decline was slowest 
in hitting heavy industries, such as 
steel, but it is in these industries also 
that it has been felt the most. 

As a temporary offset to this de- 
cline, a distinct improvement got 
under way again after February 20th, 
in time to register the Spring rise 
on the chart, and to bring business 
as a whole to the highest level of the 
past four years. This intermediate 
rise, however, has been scarcely felt 
in the heavy industries, although 
there has been a slightly more than 
seasonal gain in automobile output, 
and the percentage of steel capacity 
under operation, after having fallen 
from 53 per cent. to 49 per cent. in 
two weeks, fell only to 47 per cent., 
or only two points more, in the fol- 
lowing four weeks. 


II 


It now appears that the peak of 
Spring improvement (in relation to 
last year) was somewhere around 
March 20th. If so, the rising line of 
bank debits (see the chart) is at or 
near its end, and total business in dol- 
lars will now decline seasonally until 
about the first of June. In relation to 
last year, a decline until about the 


middle part of May will be normal. 

During this same time it may be 
expected that such stiffening as may. 
have been apparent in any heavy in- 
dustry will probably disappear. In 
other words, during the rest of April 
and during May, pessimism in these 
industries will undoubtedly reach a 
lower point that at any other time 
since last Summer. 


III 


Far more important to those busi- 
nesses which want to see beyond the 
end of their noses is what will hap- 
pen after the next four weeks. Here 
the news is far more reassuring, and 
justifies a thoroughly constructive at- 
titude on the part of every business 
man who reads these pages. 

Roughly speaking, the decline 
which has been under way ever since 
the first of the year will come to an 
end somewhere around the first of 
May. This date is, of course, only 
the roughest of approximations, be- 
cause, as has been shown in these 
pages so many times, all business 
does not turn up or down at the same 
time. 

That in some lines of business the 
fundamental upward turn has al- 
ready begun was shown by the chart 
which appeared here on April Ist. 
The same chart also indicated a rea- 
sonable probability that other indus- 
tries would one by one turn upward 
between the middle of April and the 
middle of July, 

At the present moment it looks as 
if the “scheduled” dates for the next 
few upturns were perhaps a couple 
of weeks too optimistic. But barring 
developments as yet completely un- 
foreseen by anyone, this schedule will 
come fairly close to the truth. 

And what will happen when busi- 
ness does start rising again? 

By next October we should have 
experienced the strongest upturn that 
business has known since the spec- 
tacular rise from March to July, 
1933. 


Do not expect this rise to get under 
way rapidly. At the outset, general 
news may continue to be disturbing. 
But one by one those industries which 
have fallen below last year will be 
lessening the gap between 1935 and 
1934, and those which have stayed 
ahead of 1934 will be widening the 
gap. A slight seasonal rise is normal. 
in June, and thereafter comes the 
usual Summer slump. It is quite 
conceivable that the Summer slump 
will be felt less than the April-May 
slump, and by the time the first of 
September arrives, business should 
be in a good position to reap a heavy 
harvest in early Fall—C. H. 
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$$ in Inventions 


Sights and sounds and smells! 
People travel thousands of miles to 
experience new ones. Meanwhile 
science is doing its bit to improve 
those at home. 


Bright! 


Perhaps the most startling inno- 
vation in the field of seeing is the 
new plan for making dwellers in dark 
apartments, and we hope offices, less 
conscious of their isolation from sun- 
light. This innovation, tried out in 
New York, is to use floodlights in any 
building well or court surrounded by 
walls on all four sides. In the New 
York experiment, the floodlights were 
placed at the ninth floor in each of 
two ventilating shafts in a fourteen- 
story building. When curtains are 
kept halfway down the effect inside 
of tenants’ rooms is said to be re- 
markably like that of natural sunlight. 

Lest a sudden turning on of the 
“sun” in the morning reveal sights 
not intended to be seen, or a sudden 
turning off at night be disconcerting, 
there is an automatic “sunrise” which 
lasts fifteen minutes. Presumably a 
“sunset” too. 


Machines, Movies, Speed 


A recent item in Forses (April 1, 
page 15) told how sight, aided by 
slow motion pictures, is solving prob- 
lems of speeding up machinery and 
manual operations in factories. 

One manufacturer of sewing ma- 
chinery is now using the movie tech- 
nique to aid his customers with their 
special problems. This manufacturer 
has prepared a series of five films 
showing his machines at work, and 
including slow motion studies which 


illustrate the proper handling of work 
at the machines. 


Variable Portables 


Of importance to more people, in 
the field of vision, is a step forward 
in the design of certified portable 
lamps (see Forses, March 15, page 
31). Heretofore, certified portables 
have been meant to accommodate 
only 100-watt lamps. Shortly, how- 
ever, they will be available with the 
50-100-150-watt three-light lamp de- 
scribed in this column some time ago. 


Metal Tubes. Hot? 


If we jump to the field of sound, 
the most significant of very new in- 
novations is a radio tube made en- 
tirely of metal. Glass tubes have had, 
as we all know, shields of metal. But 
now the tubes put out by one maker 
are to combine shield and shell. 

Greater continued efficiency of 
operation, compactness, increased 
sturdiness, improved electrical char- 
acteristics are among the qualities 
claimed for these new tubes. 

Already the announcement of these 
tubes has started a fight in the indus- 
try. One radio maker is using full- 
page advertisements to say that metal 
tubes failed in Britain, may fail here. 

Though this development will be 
primarily of interest to radio-set 
users, it is likely to come also to the 
attention of users of industrial vacu- 
um tubes. Rectifiers, shield-grid 
tubes, and other types have been tried 
out, and the same advantages are 
claimed for them. 


See It? Yes. Smell It? No 


And now we come to smells. Item 
number one in the day’s news is the 
method by which the new Zephyr 
trains for Chicago-St. Paul service 
will have wide open but apparently 
odorless kitchens. From his dining 
table the traveler may look directly 
into the cook’s galley, see the white- 
capped colored lads at work, and 
watch the waiter come bustling out 


with the awaited meal. But the fra- 
grance of onions and frying grease 
ited stays behind the thresh- 
old 

The secret is a sheet of rapidly 
moving air which will be forced out 
of a small slit on both sides of the 
door frame, deflected slightly toward 
the kitchen, and then pulled upward 
into an exhaust ventilator directly 
overhead. 


It Sticks to Glue 


And here is another scientific effort 
to make our noses happier. Not long 
ago, a consumer vote was taken on 
the important question of what 
smells associated with industrial 
products are most disliked. Glue 
won the questionable honor. 

It appears that, in the past, efforts 
to make glue a better companion for 
the parlor have depended on the use 
of artificial sassafras or methyl sa- 
licylate. But apparently no one loved 
glue much better for their efforts. 

Now, however, a deodorant for 
glue has been developed and put into 
use which not only has charm; so 
they say, but lingers longer, and, per- 
haps most fortunate, is said to be a 
cent or two per pound cheaper. 


Powder Experiment 


Interesting safety item: black 
powder is now heing packed in bags, 
and the bags in fibre or wooden boxes 
(two bags to a box). Heretofore it 
has come in iron kegs. 

The kegs were safe enough so long 
as users followed manufacturers’ 
directions in opening them. But some- 
times users were impatient. The ex- 
plosion that killed eight Californians 
last November led to this experi- 
mental change in packaging. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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ALLEGHENY METAL 2. tine.tested stainless steel 


MODERN BAKING PLANTS 


-* 


In today's Bakeries our daily bread is afforded the 
important protection of stai tasteless 
Allegheny Metal to insure — "purity and 
wholesome true-flavoured goodness. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO.., Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is manufactured under Chemical Founda- 


tion, Inc., 


houses. 


License No. 
carried in " stock by all Jos. T 








1, si6, 817 and 1,339, ey and is 
. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Ware- 
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The Future of the NRA 


(Continued from page 11) 


much wider and more satisfactory 
basis than ever before, since this new 
labor legislation will deal not only 
with the coded industries but with all 
employers of labor in any category 
whatever, in so far as Congress can 
deal with the subject. 

Summarizing then, I believe that 
the experience of the past eighteen 
months indicates that: 

1. All codes regulating service in- 
dustries and those regulating purely 
intrastate businesses should be aban- 
doned. 

2. All key industries engaged in 
interstate commerce should operate 
under supervised codes. 

3. All industries which are national 
in scope, although local in unit opera- 
tion, which wish to operate volun- 
tarily under supervised codes should 
be allowed to do so. 

4. In making and administering the 
code, every unit of the industry re- 
gardless of size should have adequate 
voice and representation. 

5. All codes should conform to 
the letter and the spirit of the anti- 
trust laws, with the exception noted 
previously. 

6. All codes should contain basic 
provisions governing hours and wag- 
es, and outlawing child labor. 

7. In the interests of both efficiency 
and economy, the reduced NRA or- 
ganization should be abandoned and 
its work done by the Federal Trade 
Commission; or, if this proves im- 
practicable, it should become a bureau 
of.an established department in the 
Government. 

These are the conclusions of nearly 
two years of observation and study. 
I voted for and supported the original 
bill. As an emergency measure I be- 
lieved with the President that it was 
necessary. That belief. was justified 
by NRA’s accomplishments in the 
emergency. 

But conditions are widely different 
to-day. There is a growing confidence 
among business men that the future 
is safe. It is time, then, to relax 
some of the emergency laws; and to 
give business the fullest opportunity 
to take advantage of the better condi- 
tions so that it.may rebuild its own 
house and again absorb the millions 
of workers who are still on the relief 
rolls. 

The NRA has brought some ad- 
vances of great value to the country. 
The elimination of child labor; the 
assurance of fairer treatment for la- 
bor; the regulation of hours and 
wages; all of these are gains and 
must be kept. The rest we may well 
discard. 

















@ Today life begins for 
many a man when he re- 
tires from business or 


professional life. 


@ He doesn’t become idle, 
dull, bored. Quite the op- 
posite. He learns that 
there's a pleasant exchange 
for the rush of work, in the 
stimulating activity of pur- 
suing a favorite hobby, of 
traveling to strange lands, 
or of discovering the simple 
joy of just living, free from 
appointment books and 


time schedules. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“RETIREMENT” 
TAKES ON A NEW MEANING 


@ He also discovers, often 
with surprise, how much 
more thrilling one’s life 
work can become, whenone 
isn t dependent upon it for 


a living. 


@ Retirement has many 
happy meanings for those 
who prepare for it in the 
accurate, dependable life 
insurance way. The John 
Hancock has a plan which 


will suit your ideas on the 


subject. Clip the coupon 
below if you d like further 


information. 











John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send me information about retirement 
plans. My date of birth is 


Name eoccecccecececcce 
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“CANADA DRY” 





COLUMBIA 





Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held March 27, 1935, a quarterly dividend 
of ten cents ($.10) per share was declared, 
payable April 20, 1935, to stockholders of 
— at the close of business, April 8, 


W. C. HANSON, Treasurer 











GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
April 4, 1935 
‘T 8® Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 34, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 24, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 13, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1935, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1935. 
Howtanp H. Pex, Jr., 
Secretary 
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Waldo Young 


’ 


Says— 


INFLATION 
AHEAD 


“The kind of money 
your investment rep- 
resents is more impor- 
tant than the amount. 
A dollar will remain a 
dollar only so long as 
it can change its form 
as readily as a chame- 
leon can change its 
color.” 


Test for yourself the value of 
WALDO YOUNG’S daily 
market advice. Take advan- 
tage of our special subscrip- 
tion offer. 


50 ISSUES FOR $2 


Mail this ad now with your check, 


cash or money order to: 


New York Daily 


INVESTMENT NEWS 


75 West St., New York, N. Y. 
Fi 


‘2930 32 


STOCK MARKET 


OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Aprit 8TH, 1935. 
T the time our last article was 
By estes the market had just ex- 
ecuted a bottom turn and was in 
process of trying for intermediate re- 
covery. We suggested that some 
further minor reaction, at least, was 
called for before further advance and 
that we should be slow in accepting 
that particular bottom formation as 
the end of our 1935 decline. 

After some further modest reces- 
sion, prices have continued generally 
upward, with current levels showing 
nearly half of the decline from mid- 
February regained. In a general way, 
this recent market performance is a 
good one, but it does not stir this 
writer to the bullish enthusiasm which 
it has seemingly aroused in “market 
letter circles” during the past few 
days. 

Last issue we called attention to 
the fact that the late Winter recession 
had been the most persistent wit- 
nessed in many months. It should 
hardly be surprising, therefore, to see 
the current recovery forge ahead fair- 
ly rapidly, since it was technically 
over-due. 


For the time being at least, we thus 
prefer to look upon the current re- 
covery as an intermediate one, con- 
tinuing the views outlined last issue. 
There is some room for even further 
progress on this move, but we should 
not expect it to go more than a point 
or so higher on the accredited aver- 
ages. 

We should then look for renewal 
of the reactionary tendencies which 
have been interrupted since the 
March 18th bottom. It seems to this 
writer that the character and extent 
of such renewed recession should 
provide a better and more important 
test of the recent bottom pattern 
than did the early reaction which fol- 
lowed our last article. 

In other words, we do not feel that 
the market has received its true test 
as yet, to determine whether the re- 
cent bottom pattern has developed a 
semi-permanent reversal or merely an 
intermediate one. We are willing to 
admit that the former is at least a 
possibility, but we are unwilling to 
admit it as a probability until further 
time has elapsed and further testing 
has taken place. 

If, following current strength, 
however, we get the reaction now 
anticipated, and average indexes 
again approach the March 18th lows, 
we should have no objection to mod- 
erate speculative re-purchases, mere- 
ly on the possibility that such lows 
will hold, that the market will suc- 
cessfully pass its anticipated test, and 
thus warrant greater confidence in 
the permanence of the recent upward 
turn. Needless to say, however, we 
should protect any such commitments 
around the March 18th low points 
and be ready to step aside once more 
if they are conclusively violated. 

(Next article April 24th.) 
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Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


HERE is no denying the difficulties 
[onic the larger steel producers are 

facing to-day, and must continue 
to face in the future. Their extreme 
peaks of prosperity may possibly have 
been passed, but we feel even more 
certain that the valleys of their cur- 
rent depression will also be passed. 


Hope for the Steels 


Steel companies are the prime ex- 
ample of the “heavy” type of indus- 
trial producer. As such, their lag is 
greater than most other businesses, 
both in depression and in recovery. 
It would be foolhardy to suggest im- 
mediate return to prosperity for such 
companies but we do feel that they 
still present opportunities for the pa- 
tient investor. 

Smaller and more specialized pro- 
ducers like Inland, Otis, National and 
McKeesport appear in most favorable 
position, but a word of encourage- 
ment may also be spoken for holders 
of issues like Bethlehem and United 
States Steel. 


1934 Earnings Analysis 


A summary of rather complete cor- 
poration earning reports for last year 
is justified by the light they throw on 
probable future trends rather than 
for current timeliness. In general, 
1934 did not show such a large gain 
in results over 1933 as did 1933 over. 
1932. But around 75 per cent. of the 
reporting companies earned more last 
year than they did in 1933. 

Of special interest is the fact that 
the best showings were made by the 
“middle-man” companies rather than 
by those which sell direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer. For instance, com- 
paratively large gains were made by 
office equipment concerns, by motor 
accessory manufacturers, by the 
chemicals and by the producers of in- 
dustrial equipment and machinery. 

Some of the other lines whose re- 
sults showed special improvement 
over 1933 include steel, railway 
equipment, amusement and motion 
picture concerns, farm machinery, oil 
and electrical equipment. 
Metro-Goldwyn Call 


“Constant readers” are no doubt 
familiar with our long-standing favor 


toward the preferred stock of Metro- 
Goldwyn Pictures.Corporation. It is 
admittedly one of our “pets” and, 
since it is not one of the public favor- 
ites, we feel some duty toward read- 
ers in the matter of current informa- 
tion. 

Last year the stock showed its 
cumulative dividend earned about 18 
times over and earnings have in- 
creased further in the current year. 
The dividend yield is still nearly 7 per 
cent. 

The company has recently called 
for redemption about 4,000 shares, as 
of June 15th, 1935. Selection of the 
certificates to be redeemed is made 
by lot, and we shall be glad to inform 
holders whether their certificates were 
called. Such correspondence should 
be addressed to the Investors Inquiry 
Department and the numbers of cer- 
tificates held should, of course, be 
noted in the letter. 


Food Stocks 


Dairy and food companies are in 
the rather unusual position of suffer- 
ing, quite often, during a rising 
wholesale price trend and benefitting 
from a declining trend. That is one 
of the many reasons why they are 
considered “depression” stocks. 

There are indications that recent 
advances in wholesale prices.and the 
general “cost of living” have had 
something to do with reduced profit, 
and heaviness, in the food stocks. We 
should not advise too great emphasis 
on this classification but moderate 
diversification seems justified and the 
greater portion of the recent decline 
appears to be over. 


Restaurant Chains 


The restaurant chains seem also to 
have suffered from somewhat the 
same type of affliction. Rising food 
prices cannot immediately be passed 
on to the consumer or adequately ad- 
justed. But the matter has been ma- 
terially improved by recent steps 
toward higher menu quotations in ur- 
ban spas. Childs Company would 
seem to be a fair, speculation at 
around 3 and Shattuck an even better 
one at around 8. 

Frank G. Shattuck Company op- 
erates the well-known “Schrafft” 
chain of restaurants and candy stores 
in New York, Boston and other cities. 
Earnings have been declining since 
1929, but picked up slightly last year 
to a little over $400,000, or 32 cents 
per common share, and ought to show 
even better gains in the present year. 

The Summer season is relatively 
better for Schrafft’s than for other 
restaurant chains and the company 
has installed air-conditioning equip- 
ment in many of its larger empori- 
ums. The stock appears a promising 
speculation at around current levels. 








Every employer 
knows the story 


of the employee who dies and 
leaves nothing to tide over his 
family. It is a common occur- 
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EXECUTIVE 
GUIDANCE 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


By C. C. BALDERSTON 


Did the NRA catch you 
napping or have you al- 
ready a well-established 


personnel program in 
your plant? 


In either case this book giving the 
set-up of employer-employee poli- 
cies in 25 leading American com- 
panies is invaluable to you as an 
executive. 

The plans presented include 4 that 
won the prizes in the FORBES 
CONTEST for sound industrial 
relations systems, plus :21 others 
selected for their far-sightedness. 

Companies represented: Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, B. & O. Railroad, 
California and Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining, Columbia Conserve, Com- 
monwealth Edison, du Pont, East- 
man Kodak, Edison Electric, Gen- 
eral Electric, Goodyear Tire, Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, Ilg Electric 
Ventilating, Irving Trust, Kohler, 
Leeds and Northrup, R. H. Macy, 
Procter & Gamble, Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel, Samarkand, Standard 
Oil (N. J. & Cal.), Studebaker, 
Westinghouse Electric. 

In each case full details of em- 
ployee security, regularization of 
seasonal employment, workers or- 
ganizations, pensions, sick benefits, 
working conditions, wage rates, 
etc. are given. 

From the material the author 
has worked out the essentials for 
a personnel program which can be 
applied to any business. 


No employer interested in 
keeping abreast of the pres- 
ent demands of labor can af- 
ford to miss this timely book. 


53 tables, 3 charts, 
435 pages 


GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Business is better. Checks are 
again coming back marked “No 
Funds” instead of “No Bank.” 

* y 


An inmate of Sing Sing claims the 
Government owes him a bonus. Says 
it’s due him for not raising any 
checks this year. 

* 

Now it’s all clear. A Government 
bord is a definite promise to pay a 
certain sum at a fixed future date, 
when, as and if convenient. 

* 


A publicity man is a fellow who 
can take an ordinary business man 
not as well known as he might be, 
and make him look more impressive 
than he would be if he were twice as 
important as he isn’t. 

* 


Too bad those Government brain- 
sters don’t figure out some way for 
us youngsters to borrow against the 
payments we're going to get when 


the more abundant life begins at 
sixty. 
* 

Maybe to-day Ben Franklin would 
have written it: “A dollar saved is 
fifty-nine cents earned.” 

ok 

We agree with Schabacker that 
stocks are coming back. Sure, but 
not to the same people. 

* 


A. friend of ours offers 1,000 to | 
that when Hauptmann writes the 
story of his life he won’t brag about 
starting at the bottom of the ladder. 

* 


The machine-age enthusiast who 
heard that a new book on personal 
efficiency would save half his time 
bought two of them. 

* 

We see by a trade journal that 
dentists are making more money. 
In spite of the fact, we suppose, that 
they’re looking more down in the 
mouth than ever. 

ok 

The question of results from these 
mail-order educational schemes al- 
ways intrigues us; especially since 
we heard of the pickpocket who sub- 
scribed to a course guaranteeing to 
teach a man how to lift twice his own 
weight in.ten days. 

ok 


That fellow who before weighing 
himself takes off his overcoat and 
holds it over his arm has a sister who 
thinks a Wall Street ticker is a stock- 
broker’s watch. 


“THE WRECK” (7?) OF THE RESTOFUS 


It was the good ship Restofus 
That sailed the Business Sea, 
And the Skipper had taken a bunch of Brains 


Along for company. 


The Skipper stood at the helm 
(A gent of great mental heft). 

He carefully gauged how the winds did blow 
And he steered her right by left. 


The Skipper stood at the helm 
With a “Veer, my lads, and yaw,” 

Till the Brains took fright at the fearful sight 
Of the reef “Economic Law.” 


“Oh Skipper, we hear the sound of bells. 
Do they ring the New Deal’s knell?” 
But the Skipper munched on a birthday cake 


. 
$3.75 
. And he muttered a curt “Like Hell.” 
But inch by inch she neared the reef 
Till its horns at her timbers gored. 
And the Skipper reached for the bright-eyed Brains 
And he heaved them overboard. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 - Sth Ave., New York 


Send me “Executive Guidance of Indus- 
trial Relations” at $3.75. My remittance 


is enclosed. A HOPE 


Then straight the sails blew taut and full, 
As he called on his bag of tricks; 

And he headed the good ship Restofus 
Toward the port called ’Thirty-Six. 
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Par 
10 746 
No 841 
10 ~=1,500 
No 4,153 
No 2,402 
No 1,331 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 1,928 
No 1,008 
No 768 
No 10,041 
25 1,711 
No 1,830 
100 450 
100 18,662 
25 3,134 
No 400 
50 8,674 
5 414 
1 587 
100 2,427 
25 2,665 
No 225 
No 1,098 
100 §=. 2,563 
20 438 
5 2,098 
No 3,195 
25 4,397 
10 1,151 
No 736 
No 745 
No 5,000 
No 965 
5 512 
100 195 
No 1,123 
No 1,800 
25 @655 
5 4,348 
No 1,000 
No 11,739 
10 954 
No 2,636 
No 33,673 
No 11,477 
No 14,218 
20 ~=—- 2,665 
5 4,683 
25 .. 2500 
100 450 
10 ~—:1,000 
1 6,727 
100 515 
50 ~=- 1,689 
No 700 
No 953 
20 11,066 
No 2,256 
5 1,219 
No 3,394 
100 1,511 
10 386 
No 28,846 
No 5,251 
No 662 
10 42,742 
No 321 
No 2,000 
No 1,826 
No 1,156 
No 1,494 
1 2,372 
100 2,487 


$9 
40 
12 


21 
2 
155 


> 
7 


Thous. Book Earns, 1934 


Shares Value m=months 





Earns, 1935 
m=months 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eee eee 


eeeeee 


oeeeee 


eeeeee 


serene 


ee eter 


eee eee 


Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range 

Addressograph-Mult. ...... oh 38- 5; ’29-’34 
Air Reduction: .......:.... $4.50a 223- 31; ’28-’34* 
PR FOIE «6 ccc es wages 1.20a 34- 4; ’29-'34 
Alleghany Corp. (R)...... e 51- 1; ’29-’34 
Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 42; ’29-’34 
Allis Chalmers ......:...... di 76- 4; ’29-’34 
American “Camis... e665 6548. Sa 158- 29; ’27-’34 
Amer. Car & Foundry ..... 107- 3; ’29-'34 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 199- 2; ’29.’34 
American International..... 150- 3; ’28-'34 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 136- 3; '’28-'34 
American Radiator ....... 55- 3; ’29-’34 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 144- 3; ’29-'34 
Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. 130- 5; ’28-’34 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 95- 13; ’29-'34 
Age: Tel ft Tes. oie esscc 9 310- 70; ’29-’34 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 270- 44; ’28-’34* 
Amer. Woolen ............ 33- 2; ’28-34* 
Anaconda Copper.......... 175- 3; ’29-'34 
eee ee 27- 1; ’25-’34* 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... a 76- 3; ’25-'34 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18: °29-’34 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’34 
Auburn Automobile........ 514- 17; ’28-’34 
Baldwin Locomotive (R).. 67- 2; ’29-34 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... ee 145- 4; ’29-’34 
Beechnut Packing .....:... 4a 101- 29; ’29-'34 
Bendix Aviation........... By 104- 5; ’29-’34 
Bethlehem Steel ........... + 141- 7; ’29-'34 
Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’34 
Borg-Warner ...... geecees 150 87- 3; 29-34 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 11; ’29-34 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46: ’29-'34 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 97- 6; ’29-'34 
California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; 26-34 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.40 99- 6; 26-34 
Bei EE IRE IGS apne ; 515- 17; ’28-’34 
Cesng Ge Pasoess 2085253: 2 120- 4; ’29-'34 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 112- 5: ’27-'34 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.20 51- 10; ’30-’34 
eg Sone 1.25a 141- 5; ’25-’34 
8S OS “ee 8 191- 41; ’29-'34 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... “ 140- 4; ’29-’34 
Commercial Credit......... 2 71- 4; °25-’34 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 63- 4; ’29-’34 
Commonwealth & Southern 30- 1; ’29-'34 
Consolidated "Gas of N. Y.. 1 182- 18; ’28-’34 
Consolidated Oil .......... 0.40 46- 4: ’28-34 
Continental Can........... 2.40 92- 17: ’28-'34 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.50 63- 4: ’26-34 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’34 
Crucible Steel............. i 122- 6; ’29-’34 
Cuban American Sugar.... 24- 1; '28-34 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 30- 1; ’29-'34 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32: '29-'34 
Del., Lack. & Western..... i? 170- 8; ’29-34 
Diamond Match ........... 1.50a 30- 10; ’30-’34 
Some BEINGS S55. Ss oe nie 3.50a 47- 6; ’27-’34 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22: ’20-'34 
Eastman Kodak........... 5 265- 35; ’29-'34 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 174- 8; ’28-’34 
Electric Power & Light.... 104- 2; ’29-'34 
SINE Pi Pin eked ond ooo. 94- 2: ’20-'34 
General Asphalt........... Si 83- 5; ’29-'34 
General Electric........... 0.60 96- 8; ’30-'34 
General Foods............ 1.80 78- 19; ’29-'34 
General Mills.............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’34 
General Motors............ 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-’34 
General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-'34 
Gillette Safety Razor...... | 143- 8; ’27-'34 
| RRR Ee ee 1.20 82- 8; ’28-'34 
Goodrich, B. Fi. :........: 4 106- 2; ’29-34 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 6; ’27-'34 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... 61- 1; ’25-’34 
Great Northern Pfd........ 155- 5; ’27-34 

February 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partiy extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


{e) Year ended April 30. 
October 31. (p) 


mated. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
ear ended November 30. 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 





28. 





Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 
114%- 8 10 
11534-1043 111 
20%- 155% 17 
l%Z- % 1 
141 -125 132 
17%- 12 13 
123 -110 115 
20%- 10 12 
5%- 2 3 
63%4- 4% 5 
203%4- 9 10 
16%- 10% 12 
24 - 15% 17 
40%- 31% 33 
70%- 55% 57 
10734- 98% 103 
8656- 7434 77 
94- 4% 6 
12%- 8 10 
6%- 3% 4 
13%- 7% 8 
5554- 3534 37 
25%- 21% 22 
2934- 15 16 
6%- 1% 2 
15 - 7% 9 
78 -72 77 
17%4- 11% 13 
343%- 21% 25 
25%- 21 22 
34%- 28% 32 
4414- 36 39 
52 - 43 49 
i53%4- 13% 14 
42Y,- 36% 39 
165%- 8% 9 
63 - 45% 48 
47 - 38% 42 
447%- 36 38 
453%- 37% 38 
42y%4- 31 34 
202%-161% 200 
7%- 3% 6 
4744- 39% 43 
23% 17% 19 
ly%- % 1 
225%- 15% 20 
8%- 6% 7 
7314- 62% 70 
19%- 15% 17 
- 62 63 
25%- 14 17 
7%- 5%¥% 6 
3-2 3 
4314- 231% 25 
19%- 11 12 
2934- 26% 29 
41Y%4- 34% 38 
9914- 86% 89 
123%-110% 120 
29 - 19% 20 
ui 4 
14 - 7% 9 
18%- 11% 13 
25%4- 20% 22 
35Y4- 324% 34 
6544- 59% 63 
34144- 26% 28 
30 - 15% 20 
15%- 12 14. 
18 - 14% 16 
1l%- 7% 8 
26%- 15% 17 
3%- 1% 2 
17%- 9% 10 
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41 
67 
45 
44 


35 
8.9 
6.4 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) 


Year ended 


1935 


(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
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Par 
No 729 
100 400 
No 1,535 
100 350 
No 703 
No 4,246 
No 14,584 
No 6,400 
No 750 
No 1,110 
No 10,769 
10 5,518 
No 1,831 
25. 2,277 
No 1,464 
25 522 
10. = (1,872 
No 300 
No 627 
No 1,510 
10 1,858 
. 100 828 
No 4,517 
No 2,730 
10 6,289 
‘ No 1,628 
i No 6,263 
i No 2,022 
| No 5,456 
i 25 2,157 
No 4,993 
100 ~=—-:1,571 
i No 8,188 
; 25 ~=«6,261 
: No 15,000 
5 50 13,168 
No 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,131 
1 1,291 
10 9,000 
; No 4,795 
15 30,905 
; No 746 
: 25 3,184 
100 = 3,772 
; 100 1,298 
j . No 12,645 
No 2,162 
i No 13,103 
: 25 25,761 
4 10 1,751 
i 5 1,247 
; 25 9,350 
‘ No 3,840 
4 -No 2,412 
j No 23,622 
; No 666 
No 9,001 
25 4,386 
4 100 2,223 
5 2,087 
No 14,530 
No 2,925 
No 23,252 
No 391 
No 397 
20 600 
No 837 
No 1,464 
50 529 
100 8,703 
100 1,045 
No 3,172 
50 2,582 
10 9,750 

















Deficit. 























October 31. 
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Thous. Book Earns, 1934 
Shares Value m=months 


3.31 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


1935 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hiusdedon Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit (R) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Int. Harvester. ...6.05.5..- 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Se Cae BERL. cas ude 


Johns-Manville 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
RS ere 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
ee ee nC ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate...... 
Sey a rer 
SAL && ° BRR es 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific (R)...... 
Montgomery Ward....... 


oS |. ee eee 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel......05 000. 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J 
Pullman Incorporated 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand Inc....... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


Sears Roebuck 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products 
Stewart-Warner 


ee 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific ..........0.: 
United Aircraft ........... 
United Corporation 
fe Eo eee 
United Gas Improvement. . . 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Lee a eee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
ah a hee ce ck oct 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M.... 
U. S. Steel 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth, F. W 


ere eeeeee 


(b) Year ended gumary 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
a) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock, 


0.50 
1.20 


0.80 
1.25a 


bo 


* ROmw- 


0.50 
6a 


0.50 
2.40 





Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 


74- 4; 


100- 


3- 2; 
255- 52; 


’ 


, 


142- 10; 


73- 4; 


149- 3; 


243- 10; 


91- 3 
105- 
92- 


132- 10; 
128- 34; 


96- 


87- 16; 
32- 8; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 


256- 17; 
45- 4; 
101- 1; 


' 157- 4; 
119- 8; 


237- 20; 


149- 


87- 10; 


125- 13; 
72- 6; 


77- 13 


257- 8; 


133- 


187- 10; 


, 


99- 12; 
33- 2; 


110- 6; 
138- 28; 


99- 3: 


115- 3; 


58- 1; 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 


21- 
49- 


158- 


89- 8; 
244- 3; 


82- 15 


85- 19; 
67- 46; 


77- 
75- 9 


85- 12; 


139- 


67- 2; 
182- 7; 


140- 16; 
58- 8; 
298- 27; 


162- 


fo- 2: 
159- 10; 
60- 9; 
244- 13; 
51. 1- 
56- 6; 


120- 2 
65- 1; 
141- 10; 
262- 21; 


272- 12; 
68- 9; 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 


27-'34 
24-34 


3; ’27-’34 


29.34 
29-34 
'28-'34 
'28-'34 
29.34 


"29-34 


"26-34 
°29~-"34 
°26-’34 
"28-34 


24-34 
29.734 
29-34 
29-34 


"28-34 
’28-'34 
"29-34 
’26-"34 
°29~-"34 
*28-"34 


°26-’33 
°28-’34* 
"26-"34 
°29~"34 
’28-’34* 
"26-34 


27-34 
"29~'34 
"29- 34 
"27-34 
27-34 
’29-"34 
°27-'34 
"29-34 
27-34 


5; °31-’34 
4; ’27-34 
92- 10; 


"27-'34 


6; ’29-’34 
165- 2; 


°28-'34 
"26-"34 
"29-"34 
26-34 
"29-34 
"33-34 
29-34 


26-34 
26-'34 
20.3.4 
20.34 
28-34 
29-34 
28-34 
29-34 


7; ’29-'34* 


29-34 
’26-"34 
°29~’34 
28-34 
’28-’34 
’28-'34 
’29-34 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
Year ended August 31. 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


High Low 
813%4- 73% 
6% 
16%- 8% 
1614%4-149% 
43%- 34% 
2414- 22% 

9%- 5% 
57H%- 38% 


18%- 145% 
183%- 


41 - 32% 
55%- 51 


Prices % 
75 4.0 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 


(n) Year ended 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1934 


HE 88TH ANNUAL Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1934 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing on April 9, 1935. The report shows that total operating revenues increased 
$18,952,886, or 5.8% as compared with 1933, Although operating expenses in- 
creased $22,017,761, including an increase of more than $7,000,000 in additional 
maintenance of track and equipment, the Company earned a net income of 
$18,815,694 as compared with $19,281,169 in 1933. Net income for 1934 was 
equal to 2.86% upon the outstanding capital stock at the close of the year as com- 
pared with 2.93% earned in 1933. Net income per share (par $50) was $1.43 as 
compared with $1.46 in 1933, 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1933 





1934 Increase or Decrease 

ToraL OPERATING REVENUES were ........... $343,668,699.39 I $18,952,885.86 

ToTAL OPERATING EXPENSES were ........... 248,786,108.44 I 22,017,761.45 

LeavinG Net REVENUE of ................... $ 94,882,590.95 D $ 3,064,875.59 

NE IO oo OA a5 2s when ole 23,731,426.16 D 728,173.47 
EQuipMENT, JOINT FAcILITy RENTS, etc., 

RE ES I A ace 9,834,149.15 D — 1,676,859.09 





Leavinc Net RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME of.. $ 61,317,015.64 D $ 659,843.03 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES 








SI, cod: os soho Lesa e ae kes 40,013,891.12 D 1,605,708.22 
MAKING Gross INCOME of .................-. $101,330,906.76 D $ 2,265,551.25 
RENTAL Paip LEAseD LINEs, INTEREST ON FUNDED 

DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to..... $2,515,213.26 D _ 1,800,075.26 
Leavinc Net IncoME (Equal to 2.86% of Capi- 

RNIN oie Flnlanc th as p:akedl o Sero erin ee cae eis $ 18,815,693.50 D $ 465,475.99 


Dividends aggregating 2% ($13,167,696) were paid to the stockholders, and 
charged against net income for 1934. 


The continuing efforts of the employes to operate the railroad successfully under 
prevailing adverse conditions can be materially aided by the Company’s stockholders 
and bondholders who are in a position to secure additional traffic and thus increase 
revenue. Their active interest in getting people to travel and ship via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and thus promoting the business of their Company is again cordially 


solicited. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 25, 1935 y W. W. ATTERBURY, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| 
GENERAL | 


MILLS, 1< 
U * 
27th Consecutive 
Common Stock Dividend 
March 28, 1935. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share upon the common stock 
of the company, payable May 1, 1935, to all 
common stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 15, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
This is the 27th consecutive dividend on 
General Mills common. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 77 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending March 
31, 1935, equal to 142% of its par 
value, will be paid upon the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1935, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on March 30, 1935. 
The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 














| crease but a greater assurance that 








@ wEEKS free TRIAL 


GARTLEY’S 
Weekly Stock 
view of current Market Review 
market situations 
and stock price 
trends, compiled by H. M. Gartley, an out- 
standing authority on technical interpre- 
tation of stock price movements. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 





A technical week- 
ly digest and re- 



































ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. Why buy one until you have investigated 
the other? Get details from 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

Incorporated 1900—Rated AAAI 
149 Atpany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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SIX 
High-Grade 
Preferred Stocks 


| RICHARD $, WALLACE 


a list of preferred stocks cur- 

rently paying their dividends and 
offering speculative possibilities from 
a_ standpoint of price appreciation 
and high yield. It is natural, how- 
ever, that many investors would not 
be satisfied with such speculative 
issues and would prefer senior stocks 


Ais a month ago we presented 


This issue is redeemable at $120. 

In 1932 the company reported the 
smallest profit in many years but the 
preferred dividend was still earned 
more than four times over. In 1934 
net income was nearly $18,000,000 
or more than $50 per share on this 
senior stock issue. 


American Can Pfd. 


American Can Company is the out- 
standing concern in the production 
of containers for food, chemicals, 
and other products. It has always 
been a strong company but the trends 
of packaging, canned foods, and 
other modern tendencies have been 
strongly in its favor in recent years. 

There is no funded debt and the 
preferred issue consists only of a 
little over 400,000 shares of seven 
per cent. cumulative stock. The issue 
is non-callable. The profit for this 
company also set a low in 1932, but 
the preferred dividend was. still 
earned nearly four times over. Profits 
recovered rather sharply in 1933 and 
showed a further gain in 1934 to 
nearly $20,000,000 or about $47 per 
share on the preferred. 








STATISTICS ON THE INVESTMENT PREFERRED STOCKS 


Call 
Price 


120 
nt... *& 27 47 
N.P. — 3 4 34 
125 
120 82 — 52 
N.C. 93 


Stock 
Allied Chemical 
American Can 
Diamond Match 
DuPont (Deb.) 
General Motors ............ : 
Liggett & Myers 


N.C.—Non-callable 
N.P.—No provision for call 





Earned Per Share 
1930 1932 1934 


$64 $29 $511 


Cur. Yield 
Price % 

125 5.6 

155 4.5 
4.4 
129 46 
113 4.4 
158 4.5 


56 24 43 





with less possibility for capital in- 
there will be no capital decrease. The 
high-grade investment list of pre- 
ferred stocks offers such a medium, 
and we present herewith a selection 
of six issues in this classification. 
The companies are all exceedingly 
strong ones and,are in splendid finan- 
cial position. Past earning records 
are stable so far-as regards adequate 
coverage of preferred dividends. 
Such preferred stocks have unbroken 
dividend records extending back for 
many years and the general position 
of the company gives satisfactory 
assurance that such dividends will be 
continued at the present rates. 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion is one of the leading chemical 
companies of the world. It has an 
extremely good record and profit and 
loss surplus is over $150,000,000. 
The company has no funded debt 
and there are only 345,000 shares 
of $100-par seven per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock outstanding. 


Diamond Match Company is, in 
turn, the prime leader in its field, and 
has almost a monopoly in the Amer- 
ican match industry. There is no 
funded debt and senior capitalization 
consists of only 600,000 shares of 
$25-par six per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The dividends are pay- 
able semi-annually and the stock par- 
ticipates share for share with the 
common up to a total of $2 per share 
per annum. At present the preferred 
stock is paying its regular six per 
cent. return of $1.50 per share but 
the common is receiving only $1. The 
preferred stock has no provisions for 
retirement at any set price. 

The company’s earnings have never 
been particularly large as the com- 
pany is not one of our industrial 
“giants,” either in organization or 
in capitalization. Profits have been 
quite steady, however, and the pre- 
ferred dividend has been earned more 
than twice over in every year since 
1931 when the present stock was 
issued. 
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Du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany is not only a leader in the do- 
mestic chemical field but is also one 
of the largest U. S. companies, with 
interests extending widely into di- 
versified channels, including large 
holdings in General Motors. The 
company has practically no funded 
debt and there are about 1,000,000 
shares of $100-par six per cent. 
cumulative debenture stock outstand- 
ing. This preferred issue is redeem- 
able at 125. It has paid its regular 
$6 per share per annum: dividend con- 
tinuously since the stock was issued 
in 1915. 

Balance sheet and earning records 
are exceedingly good. The lowest 
year of the depression was in 1932 
but the company still showed a profit 
of over $26,000,000 and the pre- 
ferred dividend was earned four 
times over. Last year net income 
was increased further. 


General Motors Pfd. 


General Motors Corporation needs 
no introduction as one of the leading 
industrial enterprises of the United 
States as well as the largest domestic 
manufacturer of automobiles. Its 
interests extend also into additional 
fields including refrigeration, gaso- 
line, aviation, heating, etc. In spite 
of its great size the company has no 
funded debt but there are nearly 
2,000,000 shares of no-par $5 cumt- 
lative preferred stock outstanding. 
This issue is redeemable at 120 and 
accrued dividends. 

Earning record has been somewhat 
erratic, with a high of $270,000,000 
in 1928 and a low of only $230,000 
in 1932. In the latter year only 9 
cents per share was earned on the 
preferred stock but on the average 
preferred dividends have been cov- 
ered about ten times over. 


Chesterfield Cigarettes 


Liggett and Myers Tobacco Com- 


pany is one of the “Big Three” in 


the field of popular-priced cigarettes, - 


and its Chesterfield brand has been 
forging ahead more rapidly than com- 
petitors. There is a total funded debt 
of around $28,000,000, followed by 
a small issue of only 225,000 shares 
of $100-par seven per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock. The preferred 
stock has paid its regular dividends 
every year since the company was or- 
ganized in 1912. The issue is non- 
callable. 

The company’s earning record has 
been fairly high and exceedingly 
steady, even through the depression. 
In 1933 net income was the lowest in 
nearly ten years but last year profits 
improved once more and the pre- 
ferred dividend was earned more than 
thirteen times over. 














THE CHASE 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 4, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cas AND Due From Banks . 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED 


STraTE AND Municipat SEcurITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 


Orner STATE AND MuniciPa SEcurirTIES 


OruER SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 


FEDERAL RESERVE Bank Stock 
Oruer Bonps anpD SECURITIES . 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES . 


Bankinc Houses 
Orner Rea Estate 


MortGAGEs erie. em ay 
Customers’ AccepTance Liasitiry 
Orner ASSETS ., 


LIABILITIES 


CapirAL—PREFERRED . 
Caprrai—CommMonwn . . «s+ 2 «© © @ ec 
RES Re a ae ee ma 

UnpivipeD Prorirts . : 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES .. . 
RESERVE FoR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 
Deposits Pe ee od aa ° 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’s CHECKS . . 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . 

Items IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 


LIABILITY AS ENnpDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
Foreicn BILts 


OGvsuw Leametiviaa 2... se 8 


. $ 531,985,879.83 
FULLY 
542,342,626.87 


67,815,790.84 
30,104,263.63 


; 9,525,368.90 
: 8, 160,000.00 
88,979,862.19 
615,071,264.68 
39,828,049.64 
1,637,847.44 

: 4,095,007.48 
. -28,246,850.65 
11,503,884.13 
$1,979,296,696.28 











« « +» 50,000,000.00 


. « «  100,270,000.00 


50,000,000.00 
14,815,921.28 
17,656,613.36 
1,792,844.32 
1,637,284,465.18 
68,869,582.02 
29,802,826.62 

; 1,092,808.44 


ee 1,308,307.13 
‘6 6,403,327.93 
$1,979,296 696.28 











United States Government and other securities carned at 
$149,206,570.57 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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BIG BOTTLE 
206 “22 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 
Also regular 12-ounce bottle — 2 for 25¢ 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN 6. SHIDLE 


New Labor Organization 


A well attended mass-meeting near 
Detroit early in April pointed toward 
formation of a new labor organiza- 
tion composed of the men chosen 
in the elections held by the Automo- 
bile Labor Board by factory workers 
as their representatives in collective 
bargaining. The stated object of the 
new organization would be to bring 
about co-operation between the bar- 
gaining groups elected in the various 
plants. 


News About Independents 


Further financial and public con- 
fidence in the future of the inde- 
pendent automobile company is indi- 
cated by the news that the plan for 
reorganization of Pierce-Arrow has 
been approved by the United States 
Federal District Court of Buffalo. A 
$1,000,000 loan was negotiated with 
the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. 
Common stockholders in the old com- 
pany had prior right to subscribe 
to preferred shares in the new com- 
pany until April 15, the new pre- 
ferred issue totaling $250,000. Thus 
this old manufacturer of high-priced 
cars emerges from receivership with 
$1,250,000 in cash, a current-asset- 
to-liability ratio of ten to one, and 
six dollars in cash for each dollar 
of liabilities. President A. J. Chan- 
ter and his associates are receiving 
plenty of congratulations for their 
achievement. 

Newspaper stories, appearing as 
this is written, stating that the fast- 
moving Hudson company is negoti- 
ating for an increase in working cap- 
ital, partly at least through a loan 
from the Federal Reserve Banks of 
New York and Chicago under the 
Federal Loans to Industry Act, while 
probably inaccurate in detail, merely 
confirm rumors current in Wall 
Street for some months concerning 
the negotiations. That the negotia- 
tions should have a good chance for 
success would be indicated by the 
continued rapid advance in sales 
which Hudson has been experienc- 
ing for many months. 


Talk of Willys-Overland reorgan- 
ization possibilities continues, with 
some sources claiming agreement on 
a plan to have been reached by bond- 
holder and creditor groups. 


Intensive Sales Campaigns 


With a 1,125,000 production rec- 
ord behind it for the first quarter, 
the automobile industry is driving 
hard to push sales up for the next 
three months. Chrysler is running a 
special campaign to do 11 per cent. 
of its total year’s business in April. 
Buick launched its second-quarter 
drive with a big general sales meet- 
ing of regional and zone managers 
and: distributors at Flint. Ford is 
conducting special field sales schools 
for dealer salesmen. Nash, having 
reduced prices, is launching a strong 
advertising and sales-promotion drive. 
Studebaker retail salesmen are vying 
with one another in a contest to dem- 
onstrate the “miracle ride” to a max- 
imum number of people. Auburn is 
developing strong pressure behind its 
supercharged models. 

Used cars are demanding special 
sales attention again, stocks having 
piled much too high in some areas. 
Many of them were taken in by deal- 
ers, moreover, at prices considerably 
higher than they can be sold for. 
The opening of Spring demand, cou- 
pled with special manufacturer and 
dealer sales attention to used cars, 
however, is expected to move these 
stocks before any serious difficulties 
develop. 


Used-Car Allowances 


Top allowances on used cars per- 
missible under the automobile retail 
code will be less than heretofore, now 
that the NIRB has approved an 
amendment fixing maximum allow- 
ances on used cars at 15 per cent. 
less than the prevailing fair sales 
value of better-grade cars. 

Dealers have found everybody ex- 
pecting to get the maximum code 
allowance on his traded-in car, de- 
spite the fact that the maximum fig- 
ure is supposed to apply only to cars 
in first-class condition. Some deal- 
ers, of course, have given the higher 
allowances to get business, so that 
within the code structure there 
developed-on a small scale the ten- 
dencies toward overtrading which 
characterized pre-code automobile 
merchandising. If the code maxi- 
mum is too high, the dealer is in a 
worse position than if no code ex- 
isted, because every owner wants the 
maximum. 

There is strong evidence, however. 
that the automobile retail code 1s 
almost a dead-letter over wide areas 
already, despite continued denials by 
its supporters. 
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MULTIGRAPH HANDLES 
ALL THESE JOBS 


Printing Office and Factory Forms. 


. Duplicating Circular Letters and Bulletins. 


Printing Price Lists and Quotations. 
Producing Direct Mail Advertising. 
Printing Letterheads and Envelopes. 


. Imprinting Booklets, Folders, Inserts. 

. Duplicating Messages on Post Cards. 

. Printing House Organs. 

. Producing Complete Personalized Letters. 
. Printing Cartons and Cellophane Wrappers. 


. Printing Instruction and Parts Booklets. 


. Producing Display and Price Cards. 
. Printing Gummed Stickers and Labels. 
. Producing Catalog Pages. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 50 MODELS IN THE 
MULTIGRAPH LINE, INCLUDING OFFICE PRINTING, 
LITHOGRAPHING, TYPESETTING AND FOLDING 


MACHINES, PRICES AS LOW AS $145.00 


RECOVERY REPORTS ON 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Model 66 
Multigraph 


NE of today’s many big opportunities lies INSIDE your business 

... the creation of profits through savings. For example, consider 
the matter of office iad factory forms. From 60G, to 85% of all your 
business forms can be produced. ..on the INSIDE. ..at a remarkable 
saving... with Multigraph. Your own employees operate it . . . often 
in spare time . . . in the privacy of your own office. 

Besides a substantial saving in original production costs, you bene- 
fit in many other ways. You avoid delays .. . eliminate overstocking 
of forms , . . reduce your investment in printed matter . . . save stor- 
age space. Of sao importance, you stop the waste which occurs 
when sudden changes of policy or method render forms obsolete. For 
Multigraph permits production of the exact quantities you need... 
when you need them. 

Look over the partial list of Multigraph’s many uses shown at the 
left. Many of these apply to your business ... Multigraph will save 
you money in these and other ways. Our representative will gladly 
discuss savings-and-profit possibilities with you, without obligation. 
He will also tell you about the new MULTILITH process of simpli- 
fied office lithography. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
(Multigraph Division) ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Multigraph 


TRADE MARK S 4 
MULTIPLE TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PRINTING ¢ 
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